









































CRITICAL REVIEW. 


- 





For the Month. of May,. 1784. 





Plays in Three AGS written for a private Theatre. By Wil- 
liam Hayley, Efq. 4to. 125. ia Boards, Cadell. 


ME: Hayley was fcarcely introduced to. the public, before 
his chara¢ter was at once eftablifhed in almoft every varied 
walk of poetry. We have, on different occafions, added our weak 
voice to the loud and general acclamations ; and have paid him 
that tribute which his tafte and genius have demanded. He has 
fo frequently excelled, that his fame will be little diminifhed, 
_ if, for once, he is placed in.an inferior clafs.; fince, to various 
and extenfive merit, it is a flight difgrace to be refufed the title 
of univerfal. -We ‘think that thefe ‘plays will not deferve very 
high encomiums, as dramatic performances. On the ftage, 
they may be found rather uninterefling ; for this is not the 
age of Terence, where accurate delineations of charatter, 
with a correct and polifhed ftyle, will obtain the viétory, 
though oppofed to caricature, broad humour, and indelicate 
wit. Even in the clofet, the advantages which they really 
pofiefs, do not prevent us. from pronouncing them in general 
regularly cold: we approve: without admiratiow-; and we 
purfue the plot without feeling the warmth of intereft, or 
being roufed by variety of opinion. Yet we are by no means 
willing to eftablifh’ Mr. Hayley’s charaéter, as a dramatic 
poet, on the foundation of this work. We are well aware of 
the difadvantapes which attend the author, who writes only | 
for domeftic exhibition ; and regret that he has given his ene- 
mies and detraétors this advantage. The length of the play, 
if the plot is in any degree complicated, prevents a very par- 
ticular developement of character, by reftricting the fituations : 
the performers are not always equal to any ftriking exertions ; 
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322 Hayley’s Plays. 
they are often unable to exprefs the turbulence of paffion, the 
€Xtafies of joy, or the horrors of defpair; and the conve- 
ntenciés of the theatre aré not generally calculated to prodycé 
any confiderable ftage-effe&t. With thefe allowances, the plays 
were undoubtedly reprefented ; and with thefe allowances they 
fhould be read: befides, there is a peCuliar charm in the 
work, whiich is to be confined within a marrow circle ; we then 
feel the compliment of a. preference ; we difcover. namelefs 
graces, and value thém in proportion to the variety of the ac- 
quifition. What elfe is the reafon that thofe little efforts 
Which we praife in manufcript, appear fo infipid when pub- 
lifhed ? The importunity of friends, fo often the apology for 
a publication, is frequently fincere ; while both the world ard 
themfelves wonder at the event. But, as we have now men- 
tioned the circumftances which ought to influence our condu& 
in the Review, we fhall turn to the work itfelf. 

Before we confider the Plays, we ought not fo omit the 
very elegant Dedication to the Duchefs of Devonfhire. Mr. 
Hayley generally writes ew inftead of /eow ; and, in this 
poem, it looks like an error of the prefs, as it rhymes to flow; 
but we have remarked the fame peculiarity in two or three 
other places, and fometimes with the. fame feeming impropri- 
ety. Another little defe&t is, his pronouncing Devon as one 
fyllable, or at leaft two fhort ones. The following line is, on 
this account, very harfh. 

‘ To thee fair Devon! I breathe this votive ftrain.’ 

But thefe little errors are like ftraws in amber, a proof of 
the value and genuinenefs of the fubject which ‘contains them, 
rather than a defect. Among many ingenious and elegant 
compliments, we muft feleét the concluding lines; which are 
turned with exquifite beauty and felicity. 

‘ O might the Mufe, intruding on thy bower, 
From her fair patron catch the magic power 
Frequent to meet the public eye, and ftill 

"That fickle eye with fond'amazement fill! 

Let her, if this vain with is loft in air, | 
Breathe from her grateful heart a happier prayer ! 
Howe’er her different fables may give birth 

To fancied woe, and vifionary mirth; 

May all thy griefs belong to Fittion’s reign, 

And wound thee only with a pleafing pain ! 

May thy light fpirit, on the fea of life, 

Elude the rocks of care, the gufts of ftrife, 

And fafely, as the never-finking buoy, 

Float.on th’ unebbing flood of real joy!’ 


The Preface chiefly contains an apology for rhyming come- 
dies, and a fhort account of the tendency of their plots. We 
ought 
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ought not to difcufs this matter with ferioufnefs, fince the 
meafure of our author is different from that of any other comic 
writer, and may be ftyled the familiar heroic. It rans on dac- 
tyls and iambics; or perhaps may be better underftood by 
faying, that it is the meafure of the letters in the new Bath 
Guide. Whatever is decided on the queftion in general, we 
have no hefitation in giving our approbation to this kind 
of verfe. It is peculiarly fuited to comedy, as it admits of 
breaks and interruptions, without any injury ; and that it is 
well adapted to works of humour, the letters juft mentioned, 
are a fufficient proof, 


‘ It may be urged, indeed, with great truth, that a comedy 
in rhyme cannot be fo clofe a copy of nature as a comedy in 
profe, the latter adhering to the very language of common 
life. But from a fifter-art we may borrow at leaft a plaufible 
argument in favour of poetry, on the prefent oceafion. The 
great mafter, who has defcanted fo happily on the principles of 
painting, obferves with yreat propriety, in one of his dif- 
courfes, that ‘* we are not always pleafed with the moft abfo- 
lute poffible refemblance of an imitation to its original object: 
cafes may exiit, in which fuch a refemblance may be even dif- 
agreeable. I fhall only obferve, that the effect of figures in 
wax-work, though certainly a more exact reprefentation’ than 
can be given by painting or fculpture, is a fufficient proof that 
the pleafure we receive from imitation is not increated mere] 
in proportion as it approaches to minute and detailed reality : 
we are pleafed, on the contrary, by feemg ends anfwered by 
feeming inadequate means.”” On thele principles, which per- 
haps are equally juft in the two kindred! arts, a comedy in 
rhyme may be ftill more entertaining than a comedy, of equal 
merit in other points, which confines itfelf to profe; and a 
critic who exclaims againf the uanatural effect of a rhyming 
dialogue, may as jultly cenfure a portrait on canvas, becaufe it 
is not fo exact a copy of life, as an image of coloured wax. 
In both cafes the artift, whether painter or poet, may be 
juftly called a true and a pleafing copier of nature, if he -pre- 
ferves as high a degree of refemblance as his mode of imitation 
will admit, and embellifhes his work with the attractive and 
almoft indifpenfable graces of eale, {pirit, and freedom.’ 


There are three comedies in this volume, the Happy Pre- 
{cription, the Two Connoiffeurs, and the Maufoleum. The 
firft is lively and entertaining, without any firiking novelty of 
character. A young furgeon from India relieves a lady. from 
two difagreeable lovers, by perfuading the firt, who with 
little genius fancies himfelf a poet, that matrimony will chill 
his fire, and blaft that great harveft, which the world expeéts 
with eagernefs, and will receive with gratitude, He advifes the 
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other, who haftily decides without dae confideration, and 
fupports his decifions by his abilities and acquired knowlege, 
“even when they aré rafh and erroneous, with éarneftne(s, 
and feeming fincerity, to give up the purfuit, fince he 
perceives that he is inclined to be confumptive. The return 
of colonel Felix, whofe life the fergeon had faved in India, 
and his liberal rewards for that event, induce the uncle, who, 
as ufual, is reprefented rath, eager, and precipitate in his de- 
terminations, to give the lady to the phyfician, who had al- 
ready fo happily relieved her by his prefcriptions. The cha- 
rater of Decifive is drawn with {pirit by his rival Sapphic ; 
we fhall therefore infert it as a fpecimen. 


© Mrs. Felix. From critics, dear fir, you have little to fear. 
If Mr. Decifive himfelf had been here, 
He mutt have been charm’d with this fweet jeu d’efprit, 
Which, as he is coming to-day, he fhall fee. 
I am eager to hear how his wit will applaud it: 
To conceal it would be of due praife to defraud it. 
Sapphic. In mercy’s name, ladies, I beg your protection, 
Preferve my poor rhymes from Decifive’s infpection ; 
Confider how hafty —~ 
Mrs. Felix. Say rather how fprightly ! 
Sapphic. Compos’d in a moment— 
Mrs. Felix. Produc’d fo politely ! 
_ Sapphic. He’ll cut them to atoms! 
Mrs. Felix. Dear fir, he’s your friend, 
And I thought he had feen all the poems you penn’d : 
I was told that to him your long works you rehearfe— 
Does Mr. Decifive himfelf write in verfe ? 
Sapphic. | with from my foul that he did now and then; 
But he ufes the pen-knife much more than the pen, 
And too freely has flafh’d all who write in the nation, - 
To give them an opening for retaliation. 
My old friend Decifive has honour and wit ; 
To the latter, indeed, he makes moft things fubmit ; 
And thinks it fair fport, as a friend or a foe, 
To knock down a bard by a flaming bon mot. 
To your fex indeed his chief failings Ltrace ; 
For the fair ones fo flatter’d his figure and face, 
That too.early he ceas’d the chafte Mufes to follow, 
And being Adonis, would not be Apollo. 
Mrs. Felix.. Yet he has much fancy. 
Sapphic. O, madam, no doubt; 
And genius that ftudy would foon have brought out. 
Had his thoughts been lefs turn’d to his legs and his looks, 
Ere this he’d have written fome excellent books : 
Tis pity fuch parts fhould through indolence fal ; 
But he never compofes, and reads not at all. 
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' Selina. Not read, Mr. Sapphic! you furely miftake ; 


Your friend cannot be an illiterate rake : 

Our neighbours, who lately from London came down, 

Declare that his word forms the tafte of the town ! 
Sapphic. Dear madam, the bufinefs is eafily done ; 

He judges all authors, but never reads one.’ 


The character of Sapphic the poet, and of the uncle, are not 
equally new; but the language is highly finifhed, and the 
whole play well calculated for a private exhibition. We fear 
it would meet with no great fuccefs at the other theatres. 

We entirely agree with our author, that ‘ an attachment to 
the fine arts, which is allowed to refine and ftrengthen the 
virtues of a manly and a generous fpirit, has perhaps a pecu- 
‘liar tendency not only to thew, but to increafe the narrownefs 
of a vain and feeble mind; and if fuch a tendency exifts, it 
is the province of a comic writer to counteract and corre& it.’ 
But this fpecies of folly, for when it is carried to a ridiculous 
extreme it certainly may be ftyled fo, is by no means new to 
the ftage. The principal merit of this play confifts in fhowing 
that a tafte for what is elegant and beautiful, in different minds 
produces oppofite effects. When regulated by judgment, it 
humanizes the heart, opens it to every tender impreflion, calls’ 
up the tear to commiferate, and opens the hand. to affift dif- 
trefs. In a weak mind, it leads to folly and affeCtatiph, a 
defire of colle&ting, without being able always to diftinguifh 
what is valuable. It contraéts the heart within the circle of a 
cabinet, and renders it vain, felfifh, and unfeeling. As the 
excellence of this comedy rather depends on thefe different 
effects than on any regular plot, we fhall, inftead of a detail 

of the flory, fele&t part of a fcene of the former kind. It is 
a well-condu@ted account of the influence of art on different, 
but amiable difpofitions, 


‘ Mr. Beril. Pray, my dear lady Frances, advance to the 
lace, ) 
Which will give you, [I think, the beft view of the face. 
Tis the tender Alceitis, juit yielding her breath, 
On the arm of her hufband reclining in death ; 
And tho’ pain o’er her form fo much languor has thrown, 
You may itill difcern beauties refembling your own. 
© Lord Scewell. Whence came it, dear Beril?—’tis furely 
antique ; 
The work, my good friend, is undoubtedly Greek. 
I {wear the Laocoon ts not fo fine: 
Had I choice of the two, this, 1’m clear, would be mine. 
The fubje& more pleafing !—expreffion ftill higher!— 
This long-hidden treafure where could you acquire? 


V3 ¢ Mr. Beril. 
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‘ Mr. Beril. I owe it to chance, to acknowlegé the truth, 
And a prince'y and brave Neapolitan youth, 
Whom I luckily fav’d, in a villainous ftrife, 
From the dagger of jealoufy, aim’d.at his life. 
‘The work was dug up on his father’s eftate, 
And, knowing my paffion for marble is great, - 
He nobly has fent me the gift in your view, 
In return for what accident led me to do. 
© Lord Seewell. ’Tis the firft piece of fculpture perhaps on 
‘the earth, ‘ 
And I hardly know how to appreciate its worth ; 
But if ever you with to difpofe of the treafure, 
1’}l accept it at three thoufand guineas with pleafure. 
‘ Mr. Beril. My lord, you now fpeak with that liberal fpirit, 
Which you ever difplay when you eftimate merit. 
Tho’ I own works of art, of fuch high eftimation, 
Seem but ill to agree with my fortune and ftation, 
Yet thefe figures at prefentI wifh to retain, 
Tho’ the with may appear oftentatious and vain. 
But, my Jord, if they e’er change their mafler anew, 
They fhall find a more worthy poffeffor in you. 
* Lady Harriot. Well! ye dear connoiffeurs! you amaze 
me, I own, 
By the value you fet on this forrowful ftone. 
I indeed can believe ’tis a fine piece of art; 
But to buy it for furniture !—as to my part, 
I'd as foon o’er my houfe threw a fepulchre’s gloom, 
And purchafe from Weitminifter-Abbey a tomb. 
* Lord Seewell, You’re a wild idle gipfy, and paft all cor- 
reCing ; . 
You have not the leaft relifh for what is affefling. 
* Lady Harriot. That’s your fault, dear papa;—but my 
fitter, you fee; 
Makes ample amends for this failing in me; 
She gazes, like you, with fuch ferious delight, 
‘That fhe’s half turn’d to marble herfelf by the fight: 
J vow it has made her unable to fpeak, 
And has drawn a cold tear down her petrified cheek. 
* Lady Frances. Pray, my dear, don’t expofe me! 
¢ Mr. Beril, O feek not to hide 
What nature defign’d your chief beauty and pride‘— 
With different charms fhe enriches the carth ; 
To your fifter fhe gave the fweet dimples of mirth; 
And, that each in her province no rival] may find, 
All the foft penfive graces to you fhe aflign’d. 
* Lady Harriot. Kelieve me, you fhine, Mr. Beril, moft 
brightly, : 
In the delicate icience of praifing politely ; 
In which many beaux are fo favagely ftupid, | 
They a fcalp:ng-knife take for the weapon of Cupid ; 
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And to tickle one nymph, bafely flath every other, ~ 
Well! dear Frances, how are you? 
“ Lady Frances. Indeed I can’t fmother, 
What I feel in furveying this wonder of art; 
It has fomething which takes fuch faft hold of the heart. 
In the faint dying wife fuch a fond refignation ! 
In the poor widow’d hufband fuch wild agitation ! 
Such forrow! fuch anguifh! fach love to Alcettis | 
* Lady Harriot. That is true; but J know the whole flory 
a jeit is; 
And Admetus, 1 think, fuch a fhuffling poltroon, 
That he moves me no more than the man in the moon. 
A pitiful fellow! to live, in his cafe, 
And let his poor wifepafs the Styx in his place ! 
Modern hufbands, indeed, 1 believe would be merry, 
If their wives in their ftead would crofs over that ferry. 
‘ Mr. Beril. But perhaps, ma’am, yan think that no huf 
band could find 
A young modern wife of Alceftis’s mind? r . 
‘ Lady Harriot. Not indeed, my good fir!—Here’s my 
dear filter Fan, 
She’d be willing to die, to preferve her good -man ; 
But | own for myfelf, I fhould doubt.and demur, 
If I thought my fpoufe with’d his own trip to defere 
Tho’ myfelf to his fortunes I’d freely devote, 
If we both might embark at one time in the boat, 
IT confefs I fhould fcarce be fo wondroufly kind, 
As to fet fail myfelf, but to leave him behind.’ 


The extravagancies of Mrs. Bijou, who pays a high price 
for the night-cap of Chatterton, and a paltry copy from 
Titian, are of inferior merit; yet they are fupported with 
humour and propriety.We muft however purfue this review 


in anotber article, 





Dramatic Mifcellanies: confifting of critical Obfervations on fe 
veral Plays of Shak/peare: with a Review of bis principa. 
Characters, and thofe of various eminent writers, as repre- 
fented by Garrick, and other celebrated Comedians, With 
Anecdotes of Dramatic Poets, AGors, Sc. By Thomas Davies 
3 Vols. 8v0. 138. Od. in Boards. Davies, 


2 ee tranfitory fame of the poor player, who * ftruts his 

hour upon the ftage, and then is heard no more,’ has 
been the fubje& of the moralift and the divine. Shakfpeare, who 
lived in his works, had reafon to with that his ating might be 
forgotten. Cibber laments this fhort-lived glory with more 
feeling ; Mr. Sheridan, in his Verfes to the Memory of Mr. 
Garrick, has expanded the-complaint with equal fenfibility 
Y 4 and 
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and addrefs, while he has adorned it with the mot pathetic 
ftrains, Cibber’s was the firft work, whofe object was to prolong 
this momentary applaufe, by a faint defcription of the powers 
which fet the theatre in a roar; and his good-humoured va- 
nity; or his lively manner, have gained that public favour, 
which fome parts of his work at leaft would probably have 
never attained. Since that period, many meaner ftage-hifto- 
rians have affumed the pen, with the fame intentions ; and, 
in more polifhed times, the engraver-and the poet have con- 
tributed their fhares, to prevent a fudden oblivion. They 
have more forcibly explained to the mind, and even to the 
eye, thofe powers which are obfcurely felt in the defcription, 
We have only to regret, that the former were not more early 
engaged in this ofice ; or that the firft of the latter had felt 
more forcibly the merit of his favourite Betterton. The beft 
encomium to be met with in Pope, on this actor, and on 
Booth, is, we believe, in the following cold and taftelefs lines. 


‘ Which Betterton’s grave action dignified, 
Or well-mouthed Booth with emphafis proclaims.’ 


The ftage has however obtained a well-informed hiftorian 
in our prefent author, a re{pectable veteran in the fcenic field. 
His Life of Garrick was received with particular applaufe, 
though we are forry to find his even * hinting a fault,’ or 
* hefitating diflike,’ has procured him enemies in thofe, who 
fhould have admired this monument of his fame. It cer- 
tainly would have refleted no honour either on the bio- 
grapher, or the fubje&t of his work, if he had reprefented a 
* faultlefs monfter which the world ne’er faw.’ 

The obje&t of Mr. Davies, in this mifcellaneous and en- 
tertaining work, is to preferve thofe.minuter anecdotes of 
‘plays and actors, which the more profeffed hiftorian of the 
ftage might be ignorant of, or which his dignity might defpife. 
Perhaps even in a more important view, we may look up to the 
ftage as either an authority for pronunciation, or at leaf a 
faithful tradition of the manner-in which words were formerly 
fpoken. Shakfpeare, berd, fithe, umble, &c. are not cor- 
ruptions from affectation or refinement, but the true old fpell- 
ing of the name of our great poet, of beard, figh, humble, 
&c. Mr. Davies alfo, in this work, enlifts himfelf in the 
number of commentators’ on Shakfpeare ; and, if his emen- 
dations are not important, they are frequently clear and pros 
bable. 

The firft play to which thefe mifcellanies relate, is King 
John, which ftill fupports its well deferved claim to public 
applaufe, The character of lady Conftance is a furprifing 
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delineation of the acuteft fenfibility, the warmeft maternal 
affection, and a verfatility which almoft fets the powers of an 
attrefs at defiance. It is feldom, we believe, adequately re- 
prefented : Mrs. Crawford excels in the former, yet the fre. 
quently fails in the latter; and often feems to want ftrength to 
fill the whele part with equal vigour. Mrs, Yates certainly 
ufed to play it more unexceptionably. . The following ftage- 
anecdote will probably not be unentertaining,. 


‘ To utter, with the utmoft harmony and propriety, all the 
fucceeding changes of grief, anger, refentment, rage, de- 
fpondency, reviving courage, and animated defiance, inci- 
dental to lady Conitance, and to accompany them with cor- 
refpondent propriety and vehemence of attion, was a happinefs 
only known toMrs. Cibber. Mrs. Hallam wanted not fpirit 
nor pathos in this part; nor would Mrs. Pritchard have fallen fo 
below herfelf, if Cibber had not mifled her. To fpeak the 
truth, Mrs. Cibber has had no fucceffor in this part but Mrs, 
Yates, who yet, it muft be confeffed, notwithftanding her 
great and juftly applauded fkill, is inferior. 

‘ When Mrs. Cibber threw herfelf on the ground in. pro- 
nouncing 


be Here I and forrow fit: 
Here is my throne, let kings come bow to it.” 


Her voice, look, and perfon, in every limb, feemed to be 
animated with the true fpirit which the author had infufed into 
her character. 

‘ And yet [remember, when Cibber’s King John was in re- 
hearfal at Drury-Lane theatre, folittle was the merit of Mrs. Crb- 
ber known to the world, that, in oppofition to her, a party was 
formed in favourof Mrs. Butler, the original aétrefs of Mill- 
wood, in Barnwell, who was faid to be an illegitimate daugh- 
ter of a noble duke whofe monument is erected in Weftminfter- 
abbey. Nay, when the original play was afterwards revived 
in 1744, at the fame theatre, in oppofition to Cibber’s Papal 
Tyraany, Mr. Garrick was fo little acquainted with the genuine 
powers of this charming Melpomene, that, accidentally meet- 
ing-Mr. Quin at the Bedford Coffee-houfe, he told him he 
doubted of Mrs. Cibber’s being able to do juftice to fo vigorous 
and trying a part as lady Conftance: Quin thought otherwife ; 
and faid to him, with fome warmth, ‘‘ Don’t tell me,~Mr. Gar- 
rick, that woman has a heart, and can do any thing where 
paffion is required.” 


‘“* Lady Conflauce. O Lymoges, O Auftria, thou doft fhame 
That bloody {poil: thou flave, thou wretch, thou coward!”’ &c. 

‘ This vehement charge of perfidy, cowardice, perjury, and 
every {pecies of villainy, which is concluded with the mof 
flinging reproach and contemptuous raillery, requires the 
: utmoft 
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wtmoft fkill of the fpeaker. Mrs. Cibber’s voice was fo hap+ 
pily modulated by a moit accurate ear, that every materiaf 
word in this uncommon barf of indignation, was imprefled {9 
judicioufly and harmonioufly upon the audience, that they 
could not refrain a loud and repeated teftimony of their appro- 
bation.. But part of the pleafure to be obtained from. this 
feene muft be owing to the correfponding behaviour of Auftria ; 
if he does not contribute to the general deception by feeling 
the reproaches of Conftance, the vigour of the fentiments will 
be weakened, and the intention of the author difappointed, 
"Fhe character of Auftria is very unamiable; and Mrs, Cibber, 
when the play was firft in rehearfal, could not eafily prevail on 
Winftone to make Auitria appear as odious to an audience as he 
ought. Winitone was an actor of fingular fkill in two or three 

arts: he was as honeft and aukward a country booby in Joha 
Moody, in the Provoked Hufband, as the author defigned him; 
and, in Ben Johnfon’s Downright, he made an excellent gro- 
tefque picture of abrupt plain-dealing and unfafhionable fim- 
plicity. He had the good fortune to gain a contiderable fum of 
money in a lottery about thirty yeas fince, and retired to live 
op an eitate which he purchafedin Monmouthfhire, But it was 
impoffible for any man long to refilt the perfuafive manner of 
Mrs, Cibber. Winitone fully anfwered -her idea of Auftria’s 
character.’ 

- Mr. Davies has materially illuftrated this play by his little 
anecdotes, his accounts of the former plays on the fame fubjedt, 
and the perufal of Hollingthed. 

‘Fhe tragedy of Richard II. affords little entertainment but 
to the folitary moralift, who mufes on the inftability of human 
greatnefs, Even the critic refigns his cruit, and finds no dif- 
ficulties worthy his attempts.—The firft part of Henry IV, 
the next obje& of Mr. Davies, is highly important. The 
facetious, witty, buc licentious Falftaff, that ‘ comic world in 
one,’ of whofe ‘ charaéter no man can fay too much, and 
every man will be almoft afraid to fay any thing, from an ap- 
prehenfion of his nor being able to treat fo fertile a fubject as 
it deferves ; he, in the confeffion of all men, is the great maf- 
ter-piece of our inimitable writer, and of ail dramatic poetry, 
Shak{peare had given feveral fketches of humorous charaCters, 
as if to try his abilities, before he introduced to the public 
this theatrical prodigy, which then aftonifhed Ben Johnfon, 
the great poet of humour, and has bidden defiance to all fuc- 
ceeding attempts to rival it. What name too defpicable can 
we give to thofe wretched imitations of the fat knight, the 
‘Tucca of: Johnfon’s Poetaiter, and the Cacofogo of Fletcher? 
Above fifty years fince, it was traditionary, among the come- 
dians, that Cacofogo was the intended rival of Falitaft, whom 
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he refembles in nothing but in bulk and cowardice. And, as 
to Tucca, I fubmit to the reader, whether that part be nota 
fruitlefs attempt of furly Ben to meafure fwords with his 
matter.’ 

On this play, Mr. Davies inftru&s us by his commentary, 

and entertains us by his antiquarian refearches. Yet we can- 
not think, with him, that fack was a Spanifh wine, fince it 
was evidently a potent and fharp liquor. We have been often 
told, that our anceltors loved fweets; but this conld not be 
the caufe of their fondnefs for fugar in their fack. The fa- 
vourite liquor of this favourite charaéter, when in perfeétion, 
was very diftant from fournefs: it had the mellownefs of 
age, rather than the {weetnefs of fugar; and this quality was 
fometimes procured by lime, which effectually deftroys every 
particle of acid. Falftaff himfelf tells us, when he could 
find no other fault, that there was lime in the fack. From 
all thefe accounts, though we have never looked into Lye, 
Minfhew, or Verftegan, on this fubje&, we are convinced that 
it was Rhenifh wine, which they fo much admired, or rather 
old hock. 
' Mr. Davies gives us the hiftory of the reprefenters of this 
hero, in the fields of Eaftcheap ; but has not added greatly to 
our knowlege of his charaéter. In our opinion, the re- 
prefentation does not require extraordinary powers: a lu- 
dicrous and felf-important look, ‘an occafional archnefs, with 
a moderate fhare of impudence, qualities to be found in many 
performers, are fuficient. Our author is: not inclined, with 
a late advocate of Falftaff, to allow him the praife of cou- 
rage. 

There is another character in this play, which requires 
greater abilities, we mean that of Hotfpur. If Shakfpeare 
had read Horace, we fhould have concluded that he had co- 
pied from the charaéter of Achilles ; impiger iracundus, inex- 
ordbilis, acer. Hotfpur is indeed feldom properly reprefented. 
The fudden burfts of paffion, the fire of infulted bravery,-the 
acute feeling of difappointed ambition, if given with their 
full fcope, frequently degenerate into rant. Yet Hotfpur, 
too, fhould not be too tame ; he fhould remember that he 
is ftill a gentleman; and, though furioufly angry, fhould 
never be betrayed into a vulgar attitude, or a boifterous rage. 
From this part of the work we fhall, for various reafons, ex- 
‘tract the following obfervations. | 


‘< Falflaff. A gib cat or a lugg’d bear.” 


¢ Amongit a great number of very excellent remarks, which 
are plentifully ftrewed in the editions of Shak{peare by John- 
fon and Steevens, we muft not be furprifed if we-find fome — 
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will occafionally raife our mirth, and fuch as we may fafely 
pronounce unworthy of their writers. In the laft edition of the 
Variorum Shakfpeare, we have no lefs than four grave notes on 
the meaning of the word gid. Two reverend gentlemen, 
Dr. Percy and Mr. Warton, befides Mr, Steevens and Mr. Tol- 
Jet, have laboured hard to explain what furely was very gene- 
rally underftood: that a gib cat is one that is gelt, or caitrat- 
ed, might have been told in four or five lines, Mr. Warton 
fents us with many authorities from Caxton, from the Ro- 

mant of the Rofe, &c. to prove that Gilbert and Tib were an- 
cient names given to he-cats. But how came the critics to for- 
get the authority of Shak{peare himfelf in Romeo and Juliet, 
where Mercutio calls Tibbald rat-catcher and king of cats, trom 
his name Tybalt ? 

6 Tybalt, you rat-catcher, 

Good king of cats, nothing but one of your nine lives.’” 

¢ Thefe curious notes might have been clofed with a duetto, 
fang by -Dr. Defaguliers, to that good-natured gentleman, 
Frederick, prince of Wales, (who dearly leved the bagatelle) 
between a he and a fhe-cat, ‘lhe prince often confeffed that 
the doétor underftood cat-language better than any man in 
England, 
. £ When Foote firft opened the theatre in the Haymarket, 
amongit other projects, he propofed to entertain the public with 
an imitation of cat-mufic; for this purpofe he engaged a man 
famous for his fkill in mimicking the mewing of cats. This 

rfon was called Cat-Harris, He not attending the rehearfal 
of this odd concert, Foote defired Shucer would endeavour to 
find him ont, and bring him with him. Shuter was diretted ta 
fome court in the Minories, where this extraordinary mufician 
lived. But, not knowing the houfe, Shuter began a cat-folo, 
Upon this, the other looked out of the window, and an{fwered 
him with a cantata of the fame fort.—‘‘ Come along, fays 
Shuter, I want no better information that you are the man: ~ 
Mr. Foote ftays for us;—we cannot begin the cat-opera with- 
out you!” 

The fecond part of Henry IV. is, in our opinion, a j-2r- 
formance of inferior merit; yet there are fome paflages in our 
author’s Mifcellanies, relative to this tragedy, which we 
fhould have preferved ; and fome, indeed, in which we might 
have differed from him, if our limits would have permitted, 
The following account of fir John Oldcaftle certainly clears 
up all the difficulties which have been occafioned by the name 
fometimes occurring inftead, of that of Falftaff. It indeed 
refembles an opinion, which has been already given in our 
Journal, and we are glad to fee it fo well fupperted. 


* Shallow. And page to Thomas Mowbray, duke of Norfolk, 
‘+ In‘a note on this paflage, Mr. Reed brings fome obfervations, 
from a poem of J. Weever; and a pamphlet called The T'ra- 
ive : velling 
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velling Jew, which tend to prove that Shakfpeare altered the 
name of Oldcaitle to Falflaff. Mr. Steevens, asif the honowt 
of Shakfpeare were mightily concerned in this matter, :fets 
himfelf with great vigour to oppofe thefe proofs, and thinks it 
very ftrange that, becaufe Shak{peare borrowed a finglecircum- 
fiance from the Life of the: real Oldcaftle, and imparted ‘it to 
the fictitious Falftaff, it fhould be inferred that the name of the 
former fhould be a cover to the vices of the latter. Butisit true 
that there is but one circumftance common to both knights? 
The contrary can, without much difficulty, be proved. ‘Uhat 
fir John Oldcatftle, before the acceffion of Henry VY. to the 
crown, was much about his perfon, nay, one of his domeftics, 
we learn from the Life of that king, written in Latin by 
T. Livius. —** Erant namque, per id temporis, milites duo 
equeftris ordinis, Joannes Oldcaitle, (qui ante coronationem 
regis ab ipfo, propter has opiniones, dimiflus fuerat, et ab 
ejus famulatu penitus abjectus,) et Joannes Aton.’ 
¢ That fir John Oldcaftle had been guilty of many and great 
irregularities, we have his own confeilion, in thefe words, re- 


_ corded in Bale’s Chronicle of his Life.—** And with that he 


kneeled down on the pavement, holding up his hands towards 
heaven, and faid,—I fhrive me here unto thee, my eternal 
living God, that, in my frail youth, I offended the Lord moft 
grievoufly, in pride, wrath, and gluttony, in covetoufnefs and 
Jechery ; many men have I hurt in mine anger, and done 
many other horrible fins.”’ 

* Oldcaftle was extremely hateful to the clergy on many 
accounts: not content with cenfuring the doctrine they 
preached, with unbounded freedom he endeavoured to prove 
that they were become an order of. men totally unneceffary, 
and a bu:den to the itate. By repfoaching them with their 
grandeur and magnificence, he plainly manifefted that he 
would greatly leffen, if not entirely. deprive, them of their 
revenues. He feems to have had, at leaft, fallas much zeal as 
knowlege. When fummoned before the theads of the church, 
he treated them with an afperity of language which no body of 
men would tolerate. 

‘ He told them at his trial, ‘‘ That they never followed 
Chrift fince the venom was fhed in the church.” When the 
archbifhop of Canterbury afked him what he meant by that 
venom. He replied, ‘* Your poffeffions and lordfhips:” he 
went on to fay, ** That Chrift was poor and forgave. The 
pope is rich and a cruel manflayer. Rome is the very neft of 
Antichrift, and of that neft came al! his difciples ; of whom, 
ptelates, priefts, and monks, are the ‘body, and thefe thaven 
friers the tail, which cover his moft filthy part.” 

‘ Can we doubt that the clergy would embrace every op- 
portunity to encourage fuch reprefentations of Oldcaftle’s cha- 
racter as would tend to make him an object of {corn and ridi- 
cule? Iam convinced that Oldcattle was made the. jack-pud+ 
ding in all the common interludes of public exhibition. He 
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was a’liar, a glutton, a profane fwearer, and a: coward ; in 
fhort, any thing that might render him odious to the common 
ople. 

That Shakfpeare found him fuch, it is reafonable to ima- 
gine, and that he adopted the name of Oldcaftle in his firtt 
fketch of the fcenes of litentious gaiety between the prince of 
Wales and the fat knight. 

‘ When the Reformation was eftablifhed, in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, the proteftants claimed Oldcaftle as a proto- 
martyr in their caufe ; confequently, all reprefentations of him 
in a ludicrous light on the ftage became offenfive to ferious 
people: and hence we may conclude, that, though Shakfpeare 
had inadvertently been furprifed into the ufe of Oldca‘tie’s 
name, he foon relinquifhed it, by giving one lefs offenfive te 
his favourite character.’ 


Mr. Davies fteps out of his way, to purfue the eventful 
hiftories of Lowin and Taylor, the original of Falfaff and 
Hamlet, They funk into penury, in confequence of the rage 
of the gloomy puritans, who condemned the theatre as im- 
moral, and the actors as fubfervient to the indulgence of the 
fhocking vice of a ftage-play. They died too, before they 
had feen the happy change which foon after fucceeded. , 

The laft play of the firft volume, which our author ex- 
amines, is Henry the Eighth. Its beauties and its faults are 
fufficiently known ; for few tragedies have been more popular, 
and few have occafioned fefs dificulty to the critics. As we 
have ‘copied paflages of various kinds, we fhall next intro- 
duce our author in another light, that of a learned critic. 
Yet the paflage is fcarcely of confequenee enough, at its firit 
appearance; to occafion a difquifition of this kind. 


‘ Porter. He thould be a brafier by his face, for, on my 
confcience, twenty of the dog days reign in his nofe. 

‘ Our author feems fond of exercifing his wit on pimpled 
faces and carbuncled nofes, and Bardolph 1s introduced into the 
play of Harry 1V. for no other reafon. S epeaets 

‘6 A brafier, fays Dr. Johnfon, fignifes a man that manu- 
faures brafs, and a mafs of metal occafionally heated to con- 
vey warmth; both are here underitood.” 1 fhould think thae 
here the latter only was meant. Of this we are certain, that 
the ancients were of opinion that all manufacturers of brafs 
were remarkable for vigour in the eyes and happinefs of fight. 

‘ In the Odyfley, book the 13th, Homer calls brafs tursoca 
xearxov, which is tranflated, vires honeftans zs. In the Sym- 
pofiacs of Plutarch, book the 3d, there is a very curious ob- 
fervation upon the power of brafs 'to invigorate the eye-fighr, 
and even to reftore loft eye-lafhes. I will give the pafiage.as I 
find it almoft verbally tranflated by Macrobius, in the 7th book 
of his Saturnalia: ‘* Qui in metallo zris morantur femper 
oculorum 
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Oculorum fanitate pollent, ef quibus ante palpebra, nudata’ 
fuerant illinc conveftiuntur. Aura enim que ex ere procedit,. 
in oculos incidens, haurit et exficcat quod male influit, unde-et 
Homerus modo. evnvoge yxdxor, modo vepowa xarxov, has caufas. 
fecutus, appellat.’’ Brafs feems to have the fame power. to ex- 
hilarate the fight that Venus had to give brilliance to. the eyes 
of her fon: 

‘¢ Et letos oculis afflarat honores,” = Vira. 


All’s Well that Ends Well is not one of the moft inter-* 
efting of Shakfpeare’s works; yet our author extratts great 
entertainment from it. Mr. Davies has properly charatterized 
the moft ftriking perfonage of the drama. it phat 
. © Jn all our comic writers, fays he, I know not where to meet 
with fuch an odd compound of cowardice, folly, ignorance, . 
pertnefs, and effrontery, with certain femblances of courage, 
fenfe, knowlege, adroitnefs, and wit, as Paroiles. He is, I 
think, inferior only to the great mafter of ftage-gaiety and 
mirth, fir John Falitaff.’ 


Helen’s obfervation alfo, is fo frilly natural, that in fpite 
of reafon we feel its force, and confefs that we could have 
* better fpared a better man.’ 


© —+——— [love him (Parolles) for his (Bertram’s) fake, 
And yet I know him a notorious lyar, 

Think him a great way fool, folely a coward: 

Yet thefe fixed evils it fo fiton him, ~ 

That they take place; when virtue’s fteely brows 

Look bleak to the cold wind.’ 


It would be an ufeful tafk to compare him with Falflaf. 
The ingredients are, the fame, but the compound is very dif- 
ferent. We might learn from the comparifon, the effects of 
habit, of fituation,-of that worldly difcretion, a more ho- 
nourable name only. for hypocrify, which, under a feeming 
outfide, hides the moft defpicable qualities.-. But perhaps the 
comparifon fhould not be carried too far: the mafk is fre- 
quently affumed by common confent ; and it is as ungenteel 
to attempt to take off this mental covering, as it is to remove 
a lady’s mafk at the Pantheon, without her periniffion.—Pa- 
rolles deferves attention in another view. 





¢ Though we fhould grant that Parolles, in real life, would 
not be a very eligible companion, yet, I believe, no audience 
would refufe his acquaintance. Beaumont and Fletcher place 
their cowards in fuch fituations as muft produce nothing. but 
contempt and difguft. Parolles fetches out rich matter, fine 
{pleen, and choleric humour, from old Lafeu. His diftrefs, 
when blinded, is of the molt whimfical fort, and the acute in- 
vention 
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vention’ of ‘his anfwers, to the interpreter’s interrogatories, 
afford perpetual laughter. 

‘ Even, in his laft ftage of Tom Drum, when he is pro- 
duced-as an evidence againft Bertram, the rogue is fo character- 
iftically diverting that you cannot find in your heart to be very 
angry; you almoft pardon: him, -and with he were taken into 
favour again. ‘The generous Lafeu is half inclined to it, and, 
that.he is made fo relenting, we muft attribute to our author’s 
great knowlege of man and <‘ his large nature,” as Ben Jonfon 
expreffes it. He knew that thofe who are moft prone to vehe- 
ment anger are the fooneft pacified. Hct {pirits make quicker 
hafte to repair the mifchiefs of their efcapes from. reafon, than 
_ thofe who are more temperate and fedate.’ 


The next play of Every Man in his Humour is fo well 
known, as to require few remarks. Mr. Davies thinks that 
it was this play which Shakfpeare firft faw and patronized, by 
whofe means Jonfon fucceeded on the ftage ; but the author of 
Jonfon’s life exprefsly denies it. After comparing the feveral 
evidences, we are inclined to believe our prefent author. It 
is moft probable alfo, that the prologue now affixed to it was 
not {poken or printed till after Shak{peare’s death. It is cer- 
tainly a fly ftroke at his tragedies ; and whether this was the 
play which Shakfpeare favoured, or whether it was produced 
fubfequent to this era, it is not probable that Jonfon would 
have oppofed his more popular fival, and particularly in a 
play where he afted a confiderable part. Many of Jonfon’s 
farcafms againft Shakfpeare, were certainly written after the 
latter. had retired from the ftage. He could not bear his po- 
pularity, as he faw fo evidently his own fuperiority in litera. 
ture ; and he felt fo feverely the defects of Shak{peare’s plays, 
that he was blind to their beauties. This can fcarcely be ttyled 
the fault of Jonfon ; it is a defect in the ‘conftitution of our 
minds. Jonfon is indeed a rich fubje& for criticifm ; for his 
faults and excellericies are fo intimately blended, that our 
praifes can feldom extend far without a little cenfure ; and 
our fevereft criticifms are foftened by unexpected beauties. 
Mr. Davies examines him with care, and determines with juf- 
tice; but it is fometimes with the firiétnefs of juftice, which 
is too nearly allied to extreme rigour. It is in this part only 
that we find a fhort tribute to the memory of Weifton, whoie 
fimplicity and correétnefs fhould have been more warmly ad- 
mired, and more frequently imitated. Even Garrick never 
more completely affumed a character, or preferved it with 
greater exactnefs. 

We muft now conclude the prefent artic le, and fhall refume 
our account of this amufing performance, in another Review, 
Bell’s 
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A Syftem of Surgery. By Benjamin Bell, Member of the Rosal 
College. of Surgeons ‘of Edinburgh. Svo. Vol. JI, 6s. im 
. Boards. Robinfon. . 


WE have perufed the continuation of this accurate and 
ingenious work, with a pleafure fimilar to that which 
we felt on the confideration of the former volume. It is 
equally clear and exact, with the additional advantage of 
treating on more important fubjeéts, where minute diftinc- 
tions, ahd the moft particular directions, are abfolutely ne- 
ceffary. In the late Review (Crit. Rev. vol. lv. page 181) 
we ventured to fuggeft, that the whole would fearcely be 
finifhed' in lefs than fix volumes. Our author, in his fubfe- 
quent advertifements, feemed to think that it might be com- 
prehended within narrower limits ; but we now find, that from 
the bulk of the materials already colleéted, his opinion is 
changed ; and it is probable that our prophecy will be realized. 
He apologizes alfo for the delay of this volume, which was 
intended to have been publifhed about the end of laft year. 
We have no doubt of his anxiety to have * the whole com- 
pletely finifhed,” and have the fulleft confidence that * he will 
not admit of any unneceffary delay in the publication of any 
part of it.’ 

In the Review we have referred to, it was obferved, that the 
operations of furyery had no very general and fyitematical con- 
nection; yet that, either from a fimilarity of fubjeé, or from the 
vicinity of the parts which are the objects of attention, there 
was‘a chain, by which the whole might be united. Mr. Bell 
accordingly goes on with the operation of the ftone; incon- 
tinence and fuppreffion of urine ; obftructions in the urethra ; 
fiftulain perinzo ; hemorrhoids ; condylomatous excrefcences 
in ‘thofe parts ; prolapfus ani; imperforated anus; fiftula in 
that part.. Thefe operations are obvioufly united in every 
view ; but the fubfequent ones, though connected with each 
other, have no great affinity to thofe which preceded: They 
are the paracentefis of the thorax and abdomen ; bronchotomy, 
cefophagotomy, and the amputation of cancerous mamme. 

Mr. Bell very properly obferves, in his prefacé, that his 
work is not merely a compilation. Thongh he has collected 
the more common opinions, in the prefent refined and en- 
lightened: ftate of furgery, he has alfo added many new fe- 
marks, and propofed fome vdluable improvements. It is 
not a flight merit alfo to have elucidated the obfcurity of 
fome former authors, and avoided the apparent inconfiften- 
cies of others. In the ftone, he gives a very clear account 
of the different operations; and we only regret that he 
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has not been. more exact in his explanation of the forniation 
of, calculi, and the.means. of, obviating the indoles, or pre- 
difpofition to the diforder. It certainly is the furgeon’s bufi- 
nefs chiefly to direé& the operation ; yet it would be highly- 
meritorious, fometimes, to prevent its, neceflity. After all the 
experiments on this fubject, we have little hefitation in faying, 
that much ftill remains to be done. We have rather endea- 
voured to diffolve the ftone when formed, than to prevent 
its formation.; we have attempted to deftroy the effe&t, with- 
out Jooking up to the caufe. This may appear more fur- 
prifing when it is confidered that we have probably the ma- 
terials i in our hands, and want only to arrange them. The 
experiments of Dr. Hales have been long overlooked, though, 
they are highly valuable, and afford many ufeful dire@tions. 
Iti is acknowleged, that the furgean is only called to extra& the, 
fone ; yet he ought, to guard againft its recurrence, and to, 

rive fuch directions, with refpeét to diet and medicines, as 
will moft probably have this effect. We can only hint, in: 
this place, that the compofition of the ftone is earth and fixed, 
air; that the earth is fcarcely more than. is commonly found 
in healthy urine; and that the principal preternatural fub- 
flance is the air. Every atthor infifts on the neceflity of a 
nucleus; but there are many -ftones which have none ; and it 
is highly probable, that though an. extraneous body will, fa- 
vour the formation of ftone, yet fuch a body is not effentially 
neceflary. It has not been yet obferved, that the ftone is 
formed by a kind of cryftalization; that the earth, as it is 
commonly ftyled, is rather an earthy falt; and that the air is 
requifite for this procefs. It has not been attended to, that 
different foods furnifh various proportions of this air; that 
‘ many apparent inert medicines may abforb it ; and that ir is 
not impofible, in other ways, to deftroy its efficacy. We can. 
only give thefe fhort remarks: we have often, faid, that we 
with our hints may be purfued, and obtain a greater perma. 
nency; yet we may be allowed to add, that we alfo with that 
the fource be not cqncealed. 

‘The principal improvements fuggefted a Mr. Bell are in 
the pofition of the patient; and the ufe of the cutting direétor 
inftead of the gorget.—The dire€tor is wide at the extremity, 
-but its width does not extend farther. than the part which is 
aétually employed in cutting. It has alfo other advantages, 
for which we muft refer to the plate; but as.a fpecimen of 
our author’s work, we hall felett his recapitulation of the 
direétions for ah operation of fuch importance. 


.“ 1. We have.already, in ftrong.terms, pointed out the propti> 
ety of an abfolute certainty being attained, of a,ftone aniline 
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in the bladder, before the operation of lithotomy is propofed : 
and we have endeavoured to fhow, that no fymptoms, however 
ftrongly marked, afford fufficient evidénce of the prefence of 
calculus; the operation of founding, or touching the ftone with 
a ftaff, being the only certain means we have of judging of 
this matter. ) keahiee 

‘2. In performing this operation, a confiderable quantity of 
urine ought to be previoufly allowed to colleét in the bladder 5 
the reum fhould be emptied by an injection; the buttocks 
ought to be confiderably elevated above the reft of the body ; 
add the external incifion ought to be more extenfive than is 
commonly advifed. In full-grown adults, inftead of an inch 
and a half, or two inches, as it is generally made, it fhould be 
at Jeaft three inches and a half long; care being taken to com- 
mence the cut at the inferior edge of the pubes, and to con- 
tinue it in an oblique direction till it has paffed the anus, at 
an equal diftance between the extremity of the rectum and the 
tuberofity of the ifchitim. : 

‘3. As the great refiftance frequently experienced in this 
operation to the extraction of the ftone, proceeds moft com; 

monly from the mufcles covering the urethra, thefe ought to 
be freely divided: no danger can enfue from this, and much 
advantage may be derived from it. 

‘4. But although a free divifion of the mufcles is of much 
importance, there is no néceflity for cutting fo much of the 
urethra as is vety commonly done: it does not render the ex- 
traétion of the ftone in any degree eafier; and it renders the, - 
operation more hazardous than when the membranous part of 
the urethra only is divided. When the incifion is carried 
through the teguments and mufcles, fo as to leave the ftaff 
covered by the urethra only, the operator ought to infert the 
index and middle finger of his left hand into the bottom of 
the wound, by which means the rectum will be effeGually pro- 
tected ; and this being done, an opening fhould be made into 
the urethra by piercing it with the point of the fcalpel very 
near to the proftate gland, and extending the incifion to the 
bulb, but no farther, ‘This, we may remark, fhould be done 
by one. ftroke of the knife ; and not by repeated applications 
of It, as is the common practice ; for by this means a rugged 
unequal wound muft for certain be produced. In the firft part 
of the operation, thé ‘point and edge of the knife ought to be 
fo applied as to cut from above downwards, as in this manner 
the incifion is very eafily and fafely accomplifhed ; but in di- * 
viding the urethra, the back of the knife ought for certain to 
be turned down, while the edge of it is made to penetrate the 
urethra, and to run along the fulcus of the flaff. By this 
means the re€tum cannot poflibly be injured ; an occurrence 
which, in the ufual method of operating, is too frequently met’ 
with, 

‘ s. The next ftep, in this operation, is to divide the proftate 
gland, with a very imal] portion of the commencement of mt 
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340 Bell's Surgery. Vol. H. 
neck of the bladder. This, we have obferved, may be don 
with much fafety and eafe with the fcalpel alone, by a good 
anatomilt, whofe hand is perfeétly fteady ; but as there isa 
neceflity for dividing the proftate gland in fuch a direction as ta 
avoid the rectum, with which it is pofteriorly conneéted, and 
likewife the excretory duéts of the veficulz feminales which 
terminate here, much exattnefs is required to get this accom- 
ae and it can only be done with fafety to thefe parts by a 
ateral cut thiough this gland. A very {mall variation, it is 
evident, in. the direction of the fcalpel, might here be _pro- 
ductive of much danger ; and few practitioners being poffefled 
of fuch equal fteadinefs, as at all times to be able to avoid 
this ; for ordinary practice, a knife, conftruéted in fuch a man- 
ner as to protect the rectum and other parts behind, at the fame 
time that it effects a lateral divifion of the gland, ought cer- 
tainly to be preferred. The gorget of Mr. Hawkins is at- 
tended with all thefe advantages; but we have formerly 
fhown, that itis likewife attended with a very material in- 
convenience. ‘This, we think, is effectually obviated by the 
cutting-director we have already defcribed, which makes a 
more clean and ample cat than the gorget, at the fame time 
that it-does not tear the ufethra, as the gorget always does, by 
being made to expand more behirid than is neceflary. 

‘6. After the ftone is laid hold of by the forceps, it ought 
to be extracted in a very flow and gradual manner ; not by a 
rotatory motion, or by preffure, applied equally in all direc- 
tions, but by endeavouring to dilate the parts along the courfe 
of the wound, in a line direétly between the anus and the tu- 
berofity of the ifchium. Moderate preffure latera!!y, may like- 
wife have fome influence : but no force ought ever to be ap- 
plied towards. the upper part of the wound ; for nothing can be 
gained by doing fo; and it muft for certain do mifchief, by 
preffing the urethra with violence againft the pubes. When, in 
the courfe of extra€tion, it is found that the paflage of the 
ftotie is impeded by fome of the mufcles not havin ae, fuf- 
ficiently divided, this ought ftill to be done, by the operator 
keeping the ftone firm in the forceps with one hand, while with 
a fcapel in the other lie effects what is neceflary. 

‘7, The ftone being extracted, foft eafy dreflings ought to 
be applied to the’ wound : and the patient ought to be laid in 
bed, with his head and upper part of, the body elevated, in 
order to facilitate the evacuation of any blood that may be 
difcharged from any arteries that have been cut; and which, 
by a contrary pofture, with the buttocks raifed above the reft 
of the body, is often made to lodge in the bladder, to the 
preat detriment and even hazard of the patient.’ 


_ The length of this extra& muft apologize for our being 
fhorter in other parts. . Indeed we meet with no great foun- 
dation for particular obfervations, till we arrive at the para 
centefis.of the thorax, or effufions of water, pus, or air, in 
that cavity, We mention this fubje&, to exprefs our difap+ 
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probation of the carelefs manner in which our author has 
treated the fubjeé&t, we mean that part of it which relates to 


the neceflity or expediency of the operation. He gives the 
beft diagnoftic marks, by which water may be difcovered in 
the cheit; but its prefence is by no means a fufficient argu- 
ment for the operation. ‘The fubjeéts of the diforder are fre- 
quently thofe worn down by repeated attacks of different com- 
plaints, and chiefly pulmonary ones, where adhefions of the 
lungs ‘to the pleara are not uncommon ; and whofe fituation 
we can feidom if ever difeover, We therefore not only, by 
the attempt, bring a difgrace on our art, but may endanger 
the life of our patient. It is a poffible cafe, that we may feel 
the water fluétuate between the ribs, though it is extremely 
uncommon; and in this cafe only is the operation advife- 
able. In fo many diffeftions, we have found the water, by 
adhefions, opr by a partial decay. of the Jungs, confined to.a. 
fingle portion of the cheft, that we think the attempt, in 
ether cir¢umftances, extremely hazardous ; not to add, that 
the water is fometimes jn the extreme branches of the bron- 
chiz, 
_ I¢ will be obvious, that the fame objeétions will not occur. 
to the operation when the thorax is full of air. In that 
cafe, it is very generally diffufed ; and, with the ufual reftric- 
tions, the operation may be attempted. . But it is not fo fafe 
in anempyema. ‘The purulent matter may be partially con- 
fined by adhefions, or it may arife from fcrophulous tubercles. 
In the former inftance, the danger is evident; and in the 
latter, the event of the operation is neceffarily precarious. 
We have feen many natural fyppurations of fuch tumours, 
which have formed a paflage through the integuments and 
mufcles; but, in fpite of every attention, and the moft ap- 
proved remedies, they have terminated fatally, If, after an 
operation, the woand did not heal, and the patient died, it 
would not be eafy to perfuade his friends that the Operation 
was not the caufe of death; though it was clear to every ine 
telligent practitioner, that ‘ne event was inevitable without it, 
We would therefore advife, in general, that this operation be 
not rafhly undertaken. It is indeed encumbered with fo many 
dificulties, that we own we haye often hefitated in apparently 
the moft urgent circumftances ; and could not omit thefe can- 
tions, as our author’s work will probably be generally read, 
and defervedly attended to, as authority of no mean rank. 
The operation for bronchotomy is now generally under- 
ftood ; and our author has not greatly added to what is com- 
monly known. He feems to recommend the double canula; 
‘but this is an inconvenient and unneceflary inftrument. It is 
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Very foon clogged up with mucus, fo as to flide with difficul- 
ty; and, if the patient fwallows nothing during the time the 
cannula is taken out, the trachea does not alter its pofition, 
and the canyla may be replaced without inconvenience. 

The cefophagotomy is little known, and js perhaps feldom 
neceflary. A fmall bone in the gullet will be foon diffolved ; 
at leaft, its point will be quickly blunted; and even a pin 
may readily efcape into the ftomach, and pafs, with little in- 
jury, through the inteftines. If it be.ever neceflary, it is 
certainly fafe. -'The trachea is drawn a little to the right fide, 
after cutting through the mufcles ; ; and the cefophagus, which 


_ turns fomewhat towards the left, is by that means difcovered 


and opened with eafe. The patient is for a time nourifhed by 
clyfters, or fome liquid food may be even poured through the 
wound, 

We fhall now leave our inftruétive author, whom we fhall 
with pleafure attend in his future refearches. We can only 
add, that the plates are fuficiently diftiné and numerous :— 
they can pretend to little other merit. 





op 


fan Experimental Hiftory of the Materia Medica. By William 
Lewis, M.B. F.R.S. The Third Edition, with numerous 
Additions and Corredions by Sohn Akin. 4to. Il. 48. in 
Boards. Johnfon. 


lo general applaufe which this Hiftory has received in the 
two former editicns, renders it unneceffary for us to en- 
The extenfive knowlege of the author is 
difplayed in every part of his work ; and the accuracy of his 
judgment has enabled him to fele& with propriety from-his 
predeceffors, and to explain the virtues of the feveral medi- 
cines, with equal clearnefs and accuracy. As a new edition 
became neceflary, Mr. Aikin, to whom the care of it was en- 
trufted, has endeavoured to fupply thofe defects, which were 
occafioned by new materials having been continually added, 
and to infert fome minuter circumftances which Dr. Lewis had 
Though he has ventured to fupply, yet nothing 
is omitted ; and the whole is, in every refpect, Dr. Lewis’s 
entire work. This conduct may perhaps be laudable, if the 
object be only to fupport the credit of the author; ‘but if Mr. 
Aikin withed to inform us of the prefent ftate of the Materia 
Medica, he fhould have done much more. If he had not 
thought proper to omit rather exaggerated praifes, he fhould 
have informed us’ that fubfequent experience had not con- 
firmed thefe opinions; and where Dr. Lewis recommended 


any medicine to farther trials, it was barely juft ‘to have 
(added, 
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added, that thefe trials had: been made, and to have men- 
tioned their fuccefs. It is anneceffary to fele& any examples 
of the firft kind, as in every writer on this fabje& they are 
fufficiently numerous ; yet we Ought to add, that our author 
has been particularly cautious in his recommendations. The 
cafcarilla is a ftriking inflance of the fecond. Dr. Lewis 
gives little more than the obfervations of Stifferus and Bol- 
duc ; and concludes with faying, that ‘ it has but lately been 
received into praétice, and that its ufe is not fo general as it 
deferves to be.’ Since that period it has been very generally 
employed, and its medical properties are thoroughly under- 
ftood ; but the editor has not thought it right to add a word 
farther on the fubje&. 

In the additions which Mr. Aikin has made, he has ge- 
nerally avoided giving his own opinion. ‘The feveral obfer- 
‘vations are extracted from the original authors, in nearly their 
own words. ‘This method is undoubtedly attended with ad- 
vantages; but, as we have already been enabled to judge of 
fome remedies which have been propofed, and ftrongly recom- 
mended, it might have been ufeful to fuggeft a caution againft 
the implicit confidence which the promifes of a difcoverer 
frequently infpire. Every medicine, for inftance, which has a 
tendency to corre&t putrid bile, or any potrefaction in the 
bowels, as the columbo, the quafli, or fixed air, is recom- 
mended fo warmly as almoft to preclude the neceflity of eva- 
cuations; and, from the accounts in this and other works, 
the young practitioner depends on their efficacy, and neglects, 
in many inftances, to promote proper difcharges. We have 
more than once witnefled, in putrid fevers, attempts to cor- 
rect the putrefaétion by clyfters of fixed air, without the in- 
terpofition of a fingle laxative ; and we know one practitioner 
whofe life was facrificed by trufting to the antifeptic power 
of fermenting mixtures, and neglecting a free current of pure 
air. 

If Mr. Aikin has not, in every refpe€t, met our wifhes and 
expectations, it is but fair to confefs, that he has made feveral 
valuable additions from the works of other authors, and 
greatly improved the prefent edition, by inferting, in general, 
the generic and trivial names of Linnzus; but this improve- 
ment is not fo complete-as, in confequence of fome late dif- 
coveries, it might have been made. He has alfo, in this work, 
included the new medicines which the college of Edinburgh 
has adopted ; and to him we owe our intelligence about the 
curfuta, a medicine, of which, in our review of their laft Dif- 
penfary, we were entirely ignorant. We fhall infert our au- 
thor’s account of this root, as it will convey fome information 
to our read ers. 
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344 Lewis’s Materia Medica. 
- . © Curfate radix Pharm. Edinb. This is a fureign root, which 
has been ufed by fome practitioners at Edinburgh for more than 
forty years. It is a ftrong bitter, and has very much the ap- 
arance and tafte of gentian. Dr. Home, in his lift of the 
ateria Mecica, ftyles it gentiana lutea fylvettris ; while he 
terms the common gentian, gentiana lutea fativa. No bota- 
nical author however makes this diftinétion; nor can the name 
of curfuta be met with in any writer that the editor has con- 
faulted. The Edinburgh college received it on Dr. Home’s re- 
commendation ; but it is little ufed there, and is not in ge- 
neral kept in the fhops.’ 
Befides a variety of additions from the beft authors, which 
are properly diftinguifhed from the original work, feveral me- 
dicines are now firft inferted. Thefe are the 


“Aer Fixus, Cardamine, Columbo, Filix Mas, Flammula 

ovis, Geoffrea Jamaicenfis, Lichen Iflandicus, Lobelia Sy- 
philitica, Oenanthe Crocata, Peruvianus Cortex Ruber, Cin- . 
chona Carribza, Pulfatilla Nigricans, Quaflia, Radix Lope- 
‘giana, Rhododendron Chryfanthemum, Spigelia, Stramonium, 
Viola Tricolor, Winteranus Cortex, Aconitum Napellas, Cur- 
futa, Hippocaftanum.” 

The account of the red bark is comprehenfive and accu- 
yate ; but our readers are by this time fufficiently acquainted 
with the fubjec&t. The article of columbo-root is materially 
defe&tive. Mr. Aikin begins with obferving, that we are yet 
unacquainted with the vegetable, of which it is a part; yet 
Mr. Ives. has informed us, that it is from the fame which af- 
fords the coculus Indicus, which in the effets of fome of its. 
parts, refembles another medicine of confiderable and fimilar 
efficacy, the faba Sanéti Ignatii, or the Ignatia amara of the 
younger Linnzus, (Sup. p. 149.) The medical virtues of this 
root he has limited to the effects on the bile, and the ftomach ; 
hut we believe it is very generally ufed in heétics and nervous 
fevers, with confiderable fuccefs. We have been informed by 
many practitioners, that they have found it highly ufeful in 
thefe complaints ; and it has generally fucceeded in our own 
_ experience. If Mr. Aikin be not acquainted with thefe and 
fimilar faéts, he has undertaken his prefent office with too 
great temerity, 

We fhall fele&t our editor’s account of the quaflia, a root 
which in its qualities refembles the’columbo, as it contains 
fome valuable information,. whofe fource is with difficulty ex- 
plored ; and with this we fhall conclude our article. 


‘ Quaflia Pharm. Edinb, Lignum Quaffie Amznit. Acad. 
vol. vi. “Bois de Coiffi Fermin Surinam. Quaffy root: the 
woody root of a tree growing in Surinam, called by Linnzus, 


Quaflia amara, of the-clafs and order decandria. monogynia in 
his 
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his fyftem. This root is as thick as a man’s arm. Its wood is 
whitith, hard, folid, and tough, becoming yellowith on ex- 
pofure to the air. It is covered by a thin, grey, fiflured, and 
brittle bark. : : 

‘ Quafli root has no. fenfible odour. Its tafte is that of a 

ure bitter, more intenfe and durable than that of almoft any 
other known fubftance. Its watery infufions and decoétions, 
and. its fpirituous tinctures, are all almoit equally bitter, of a 
pale yellowifh hue, which is not blackened by the addition of 
martial vitriol. ‘The watery extract is from a fixth to a ninth 
of the weight of the wood; the fpirftuous, about a twenty- 
fourth. The bark of the root is reckoned in Surinam more 
powerful than the wood. The flowers alfo are a ftrong bitter. 

‘ The medical ufe of the quafli has been a confiderable time 
known in Surinam... The flowers were long ago employed by 
the natives as an excellent ftomachic.. The root was a fecret 
remedy ufed by a negro, named Quafli, in the fatal fevers of 
that country, from whom it was purchafed by Dan. Rolander, 
a Swede, who returned from thence in 1756. Some fpecimens 
of the wood ard of the fruétification were, in 1761, prefented 
by M. Dahlberg to the celebrated Linnzus; who drew up a 
botanical defcription: of the plant, with an account of its vir- 
tues, and publifhed it in the fixth volume.of the Amzni. Acad. 
A confirmation of its medical powers appeared in a letter from 
Mr. Farley, a praétitioner in Antigua, printed in the Phil. 
Tranf. vol. lviii. He found it remarkably efficacious in fup- 
prefling vomitings, ftopping a tendency to putrefaction, and 
removing fevers, It feemed capable of producing all the good 
effects of Peruvian bark, without heating. Some farther ex- 
periments on the quafli are contained in a late medical thefis 
by Dr. Ebeling. He confirms the general account of its vir- 
tues, with this additional circumftance, that though its general 
antifeptic powers were inferior to thofe of Peruvian bark, yet 
it preferved bile a longer time from putrefaétion. In this cir- 
cumftance it agrees with another pure bitter, the columbo 
root. 

‘ From thefe relations, the quafli appears to be a valuable ad- 
dition to our tonic remedies, and has therefore obtained a place 
in the laft Edinburgh and other pharmacopeeias. It may be 
ufed either in infufion, or extract; the latter, made into pills, 
on account of the intenfe bitternefs of the drug, is preferable 
for delicate iomachs, 





A Siftem of Anatony. From Monro, W inflow, Innes, and the 
Jateft Authors. In Two Volumes. 8vp. 155. Robinfon. 


Ts is a work very neceflary for ftudents, who have long 
wanted a general and comprehenfive fyftem of ‘anatomy. 

We think that it might have been more extenfively ufeful, if 
the more ufelefs parts had been omitted, and the more trifling 
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ones abridged. Every practitioner will confefs that, while 
anatomy is confidered only as a fcience fubfervient to medicine 
and furgery, it 1s encumbered with minute difliné&tions, and 
embarrafled by complicated defcriptions. If it be in itfelf an 
end; and an independent obje& of cultivation, thefe objec- 
tions ought no longer to be confidered ; but perhaps few ana- 
tomifts will be hardy enough to contend on this fide, and the 
fcience mutt ftill hold a fubordinate rank. So far as we aave 
been able to compare this work with the feveral fyftems, we 
think that the omiffions and alterations have been made 
with judgment: we with only that the former had been more 
frequent. It contains Monro’s Treatife on the Bones, Winflow 
on the Joints, Ligaments, &c. and Innes on the Mafcles, 
very nearly complete, The alterations and additions are com- 
. paratively infignificant. On the vifcera, blood-veffels; and 
organs of fenfe, the editor has in general followed Winflow, 
with many correftions and fome omiffions, It is this part 
which has chiefly engaged his attention; and, in general, 

he has performed his tafk with accuracy. On the lym- 


phatics he has copied Hewfon and Monro ; and on the gravid » 


uterus, followed Dr. Hamilton’s late work, which we have 
already mentioned with refpect, | 

The plates are {carcely ornaments or elucidations: like 
other engravings of Scotland, with an apparent ftrength, they 
are indiftin@ and obfcure. The different parts are fcarcely 
telieved. The 11th, 15th, and 16th table of the blood-vef- 
fels and nerves, are by far the beft. The plates are taken 
from Euftachius, for the bones ; from Innes, for the mufcles; 
from Chefelden, for the vifcera ; from Zuftachius or Haller, 
for the veffels ; and from Hewfon, for the lymphatics. 

On the whole, we think the prefent publication ufeful; and 
we are not difpofed, in the flighteft degree to contradi& the 
editor, who fhall be allowed to urge his own arguments in 
his own fupport. 


‘ Thefe particulars, it is prefumed, will be confidered as 
adding greatly to the importance and utility of the work. 
But, independent of thefe altogether, and {fuppofing a re- 
publication of the above pieces, in the prefent form, had 
fimply taken place, without correétion, and without plates ; 
even then it would have conftituted an acceptable performance 


upon the footing of convenience and ceconomy. Uniform, 


compaét, and conmiprehenfive, it is calculated to fuperfede a 
multiplicity of volumes, and to fave. much unneceflary ex- 
pence. Of fix or feven books on this fubje&t, with which 
fiudents were wont to be encumbered, all the parts from which 
they could derive any advantage are here comprefled into the 
compafs 
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compafs of two commodious volumes, and afforded at lefs 
than a third part of the expence. | 

‘ Upon the whole, if this work fhall be confidered by ftu- 
dents as an ufeful acquifition, the editor cannot help inform- 
ing them that they owe it chiefly to the approbation of the 
jlluftrious profeffor of the fcience of which. it treats: for al- 
though, as already mentioned, the defign was originally fug- 
gefted by fome gentlemen for whofe judgment the editor has 
the greateft deference, yet it was the above approbation alone 
which finally determined him to carry it into execution.’ 





Jeremiah, and Lamentations. A New Tranflation ; with Notes 
Critical, Philological, and Explanatory. By Benjamin Blay~ 
ney, B.D. to. 11. 4s. Cadell. 


ME: Blayney informs us, that he was firft encouraged to 
undertake this work by the prefent bifhop of Salifbury ; 
that it has been his aim to keep the plan, laid down. by the 
celebrated tranflator of Ifaiah, conftantly in view, and to fol- 
low it as clofely as he could; that he has not only endea- 
voured faithfully to reprefent the general fenfe of the ori- 
ginal, but alfo to exprefs each word and phrafe by a corref- 
ponding one, as far as the genius of the two languages would 
admit ; that where neceflity obliged him to vary a phrafe, he 
has ufually fabjoined, in a note, the literal rendering, in 
order to fhew the equivalence of that which was fubftituted in 
_its place; and that, at the fame time, hoping by all thefe 
means to bring the reader to a better acquaintance with the 
author’s manner, he has been no lefs attentive to imitate, as 
far as poflible, the ftruture or conformation of the fentences, 
more efpecially in the poetical parts of the book, ‘ where fo 
much feems to depend upon it.’ 

On this occafion he acknowleges his obligations to Thomas 
Durell, efq. for the manufcripts of the late Dr. Durell; to 
the rev. Mr. Woide, for collating, through the book of Jere- 
miah, a Greek MS. of the Seventy, formerly belonging to 
Pachomius, now in the Britifh Mufeum ; to the archbifhop of 
Canterbury, for archbifhop Secker’s Remarks on the Bible, 
depofited in the library at Lambeth ; and to the late Dr. Ken- 
nicott, for many various readings of great impdéttance, dif- 
covered by his aftonifhing affiduity in collating near feven 
hundred Hebrew and Samaritan MSS. and printed editions of 
the moft early date. 

By the help of this laft ineftimable treafure, our learned 
commentator has been enabled to rectify many errors in the 
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Hebrew text, and to throw a new light on a great number of 
perplexed and obfcure paffages. | 

As the original order of feveral prophecies\in the book of 
Jeremiah feem, by fome accident or other, to have been dif- 
turbed, “the tranflator has altered the arrangement of the 
chapters, where fuch a tranfpofition appeared to be neceffary, 
and has afligned his reafons for it, in his Commentary. 

Jeremiah began his predictions in the thirteenth year of 
Jofiah, king of Judah, and furvived the deftraction of Jeru- 
falem, which happened about forty years afterwards. 


sc¢Fhe idolatrous apoftacy, and other criminal enormities of 
the people of Judah, and the fevere judgment which God was. 
prepared to. inflict upon them, but not without a diftant profpect 
of future reftoration and deliverance, are the principal fubjects 
of thefe prophecies; excepting only the forty-fifth chapter, 
which relates perfonally to. Baruch; and the- fix fucceedin 


chapters, which refpeé the fortunes of fome particular heathen 
nations.” 


The following fhort extracts will afford no improper fpeci- 
men of our author’s annotations. 


* Chap. xiii. ver. 4. Take the girdle, and go to Euphrates. } 
In the margin of our ancient Englith Bibles it is remarked, that 
«* becaufe this river Perath or Euphrates was far from Jeru- 
falem, it is evident that this was a vifion.” And the generality 
of the beft commentators feem to have been of this opinion. 
Nor indeed is it very credible, that the prophet fhould have 
been fent twice upon a journey of fuch confiderable length and 
difficulty, toa very great lofs of his time, when every purpofe 
would have been anfwered altogether as well, if the tranfac- 
tion had-been reprefented in vifion. The fame fuppofition 
of a vifion mnft be admitted in other cafes alfo, particularly 
ch. xxv. 15—2g. for it would be a downright abfurdity to 
believe, that Jeremiah actually went round with a cup in his 
hand to all thofe’ kings and nations there enumerated, and 
made them drink of its contents. And yet the prophet makes 
ro more diftinétion in this latter cafe, than in that now before 
‘ws, between mental and bodily action. The reafon of which 
‘an both cafes moft: probably was, that as to the matter in hand 
it. made. no difference,“ whether the performances related were 
vilfionary or real; for either way they ferved equally to repre- 
fent the events, which it was God’s pleafure to. make known. 
In Ike manner St. Paul, who fays of himfelf, that he was 
caught up once into the third heaven, and another time into 
paradife, where he heard things beyond the power of utterance, 
was at the fame time himfelf left.in a- ftate of uncertainty, 
whether he was in the body or out of the body ;, but though he 
could not decide this point, he was not in the leait degree 
@oubifsl of the truth of what was then revealed to him. 
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» Cor: xii.. 2, 3, 4.—Bochart however {uppofes, that Jeremiah’s 
journeys and all the tranfactions were real; butthat-by WD 
is to be underftood FNIDN, Ephrata, a town not far diftane 
from Jerufalem; and fupports his conjecture by faying, . that 
the elifion of the firft letter or fyllable & is not uncommon; 
and that when the Euphrates is meant, the word “\j¥J, river, 
always precedes.—But fuppofing that to be the cafe, the fym- 
bolical reprefentation would not be near fo perfec, as wanting 
that allufion to the place of the captivity of the Jews, which is 
to be found in the river: Euphrates, emphatically called, “ the 
rivers Of Babylon,” Pf. cxxxvii. 1.’ | 


« Chap. xxxi. ver. 15. A voice hath been heard in Ramah: ] 
In this verfe I have kept clofe to the received reading, excépe 
that in conformity to the Seventy, Syriac, and St. Matthew's 
Gofpel, I have rejeéted the repetition of = 75y, which 
carries internal marks of interpolation, being not ‘only fupers 
fluous, buat rather perplexing the fenfe, and loading the’ metre. 
Ramah was a city of Benjamin near which Rachel,- the mother 
of Jofeph and Benjamin, was buried ; who is. here in a beau- 
tifal figure of poetry reprefented as come forth out of her 
grave, and lamenting bitterly for the lofs of her children, none 
of whom prefented themfelves to her view, being all either 
flain or gone into exile. The Evangehift indeed applies thefe 
words to Herod’s maflacre of the infants at Bethlehem, and in 
its environs. Matt. 11. 17, 18. The context however: plainly 
fhews that this maffacre could not have been the direét and 
immediate object of the prophecy. See the following note. 
But-the prophet’s words fo well fuited the occafion, that the 
Evangelift could not help obferving their congruity. He mutt 
therefore be underftood juft as if he had faid, ‘* The circu 
ftances of this affair were fuch, that the words of Jeremiali; 
though fpoken -with a different view, may well. be accommo~ 
dated to the prefent occafion.” And this is as much as can be 
allowed in ‘many paffages of the New Teftament, where the 
words in the Old Teftament are faid to be fulfilled. See Matt. ii: 
15. Adtsi. 16—20, &e. &c. ye 

‘ Ver. 16. For thy work fhall have a reward.] That fs, 
Thou fhalt not have brought forth children in vain, nor thait 
thou be deprived of thar fatisfaction in feeing the’ welfaré'of 
thy children, which is the parent’s reward for herocare’ and 
attention in bringing them into the world, and providing for 
their fupport and education. ‘* ‘They fhall- return’ out of ‘the 
land of the enemy.” But if the maffucre-at Bethlehem ‘had 
been primarily defigned here, with what propriety could this 
have been faid ?’ 


Our author’s note on ver; 29 of this chapter, ‘ the fathers 
have eaten a four grape,’ &c. does ‘not feem to be a full and 
adequate folution of the difficulty. We have no doubt bat 
that this expreflion, and one in the Decalogue, ‘ I will vifit the 
- fins 
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350 Blayney’s Tranflation of Feremiah, and Lamentations, 
fins. of the: fathers,” &c. refer to the /ufferings of the Jéws 
ander the carriviry, in confequence of the iniquity, par- 
ticularly the idolatry, of their forefathers, ‘ ‘The third and 
fourth generation” manifeftly alludes to the feventy years cap. 
tivity: and it is obfervable, that the preceding command 
folely relates to idolatry. : 

In his obfervations prefixed to chap. xxx. and xxxi. our au- 
thor has thefe remarks : 


‘ There are many prophecies in various parts of the Old 
Teftament, which announce: the future reftoration of Ifrael to 
their own land, and-the complete re-eftablifhment of both their 
civil.and religious conftitution in the latter days, meaning the 
times of the Gofpel difpenfation. ‘Thefe two chapters contain 
3 prophecy of this kind, which muft neceffarily be: referred to 
thofe, times, becaufe it points out circumftances, which cer- 
tainly were not fulfilled at the returnof the Jews from the Ba- 
bylonifh. captivity, nor have hitherto had their completion. 
For. the people that returned from Babylon were the people of 
Judah, only, who had been carried away captive by Nebuchad- 
nezzar ;, but here it is foretold, that not the captivity of Judah 
only fhould be reftored, but the captivity of Lfrael alfo, mean- 
ing-thofe ten tribes that were carried away before by Shalma- 
nefer king of Affyria, and who ftill remain in their feveral dif- 
perfions, having never returned, in a national capacity at leaft, 
to their own land, whatever fome few individuals have done, 
But the terms of the prophecy intitle us to expeét, not an ob- 
fcure and partial, but a complete and. univerfal reftoration, 
when.God will. manifef himfelf, as formerly, the God and 
patron of all the families of Ifrael, and not of a few only. 
Again, it is promifed, that after this reftoration they fhould no 
more fall under the dominion of foreigners, but be governed 
by princes and magiftrates of their own nation, independent of 
any but God and David their king. But this was not the 
cafe with the Jews that returned from Babylon. .They then 
indeed had a leader, Zerubbabel, one of their own nation, 
and-alfo of the family. of David. But both the nation and 
their leader continued ftill in a ftate of vaffalage and the moft 
fervile dependence upon the Perfian monarchy. And when the 
Grecian monarchy fucceeded, they.changed their mafters only, 
but not their condition; till at length under the Afmonzan 
princes they had for a while an independent government of their 
own, but without any title to the name of David, At laft 
they fell under the Roman yoke, fince which time their fitua+ 
tion has been fuch, as not to afford the leaft ground to pretend 
that the promifed reftoration has yet taken place. _ It remains 
therefore to be brought about in fature under the reign of the 
Meffiah, emphatically diftinguifhed by the name of David; 
when every particular circumftance prediéted concerning it 
will, no doubt, be verified by a diftine and unequivocal .ace, 
complifhment.’ wy 
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Blayney’s. Tranflation vf Jeremiah, and Lamentations. 35% 
We fhall.take the liberty to make fome curfory obfervations 


on the opinions maintained in this note. 


‘ There are many prophecies, our author fays, which an- 
nounce the complete re-¢ftablifoment of the civil and religious 
conftitution of the Jews.” Some writers have fuppofed, that 
the Levitical ceremonies will be re-eitablifhed in Judea, at 
fome future period ; but furely this notion is contrary to the 
whole tenor of Scripture ; for the Jewith difpenfation was 
only intended to continue till the.coming of the Meffiah. 

‘ The tén-tribes, fays Mr. Blayney, never returned.’—Do 
not the following paflages refute this affertion ? At the dédi- 
cation of the Teniple, in the time of Zerubbabel, before 
Chrift 515, © The, children of Ifraet offered for all Ifrael; 
twelve he-goats, -according to the number of the tribes of 
Ifrael.’? Ezra, vi. 17. See alfo, viii. 35. * All Iftael, in the 
days ofZerubbabel, and in'the days of Nehemiah, gave the 
portions of the fingers, and fanétified holy things unto the 
Levites.? Nehem. xii. 47. John is faid to have * preached 
the baptifm of repentance to a// the people of Ifrael.” Afts 
xiii. 24. Our Saviour direéted his apoftles to * go to the loft 
fheep of the houfe of Ifrael.’ Matth. x. 6. xv. 24. St. Peter 
affirmed, that “ God fent the word'unto the children. of Iffael, 
preaching peace by Jefus Chrift.?. Adis x. 36. And St. Paul 
makes this declaration before Agrippa: ‘ I.am judged for the 
hope of the promife made of God unto our fathers; unto 
which promife our twelve tribes, inftantly ferving God’ day 
and night, hope to come.’ Acts xxvi. 6, 7 

The Rabbins* pretend, that the ten°tribes are ftill entire, 
and poffefling great riches and eftates, in a very diftant coun- 
country, néar the river Sambation, er the Sabbatic river. But 
it is very certain, that fach a river as they defcribe does nar 
exift ; and that the ten tribes have never been difcovered by 
any traveller in any part of the world. Their return indeed 
is not-exprefsly mentioned, becaufe it was performed by infen- 
fible degrees-; and a great. number of Ifraelites probably re- 
mained beyond the Euphrates; yet their reftoration was fo 
general, that every prophecy on that fubje@ may be faid, 
without any violent hyperbole, to have been accomplifhed 
under Zerubbabel-and his fucceffors. 

In the thirtieth and thirty-firft chapters of Jeremiah, it is 
repeatedly promifed, that Ifrael'and Judah fhall be delivered 
from their captivity. But at prefent the Jews are not captives 
in any country where; they refide-; it-is therefore abfurd” to 
apply thefe, prediGtions. to a future reftoration. : 


- 





* Biblioth. Rabbin. Bartoloccii, tom. i. p. 100, 117. 













































































352 Blayney’s Tranflation of Feremiah, and Lamentations. 

In moft of the prophecies which relate to their deliverance 
the captivity is afcribed to idolatry. But. they were not Fie 
lators at the final deftruétion of their ftate by the Romans. We 
muft therefore refer thefe predictions to the devaftation of their 
country under Nebuchadnezzar, when they were actually. 
guilty of this crime. 

- But, fays our author, it is promifed, that after this reftora- 
tion, they fhall 2o more fall under the dominion of foreigners, 

In oppofition to this argument it may be obferved, that 
there are many terms and phrafes in the prophecies, which 
muft be eyplained with great latitude. Thus the phrafe “yy. 
x5 fignifies only fome unlimited time, or fome time to come * 
my35, ufually tranflated in perpetuum for ever, frequently 
fignifies only a long or indefinite time ; roy, in feculum, 
properly denotes tempus cujus duratio eft abfcondita; and 
ATT) “Wt “TW, in generationem et generationem, implies 
only a duration of feveral generations. 

If we imagine that thefe expreflions fignify an abfolute eter- 

nity, we muft alfo maintain, that the world will laft for ever ; 
otherwife the Jews cannot be gratified in their foolith expeét- 
ation. And we muft likewife believe, that the Levitical in- 
ftitutions will be hereafter reftored, and continued for ever: 
for it is faid ‘ neither fhall the priefts, the Levites, want a 
man before me to offer burnt-offerings, and to kindle meat- 
offerings, and to do facrifice continually.” Jer. xxxiii. 18. 
_ But the former of thefe fuppofitions is not maintained even 
by thofe- who contend for the perpetual eftablifhment of the 
Ifraelites in Judea; and the latter, as we have already inti- 
mated, is manifeftly abfurd. 

The truth is, the language of the Oriental prophets is 
highly figurative, and ought not to be interpreted with a 
{crupulous and frigid adherence to the common acceptation of 
the words, like the narrative of modern hiftorians. When- 
ever they refer to the triumphant return of their countrymen 
from the Babylonian captivity, by the edict of Cyrus, under 
the condué& of Zerubbabel +, Jefhua and other eminent lead- 
ers; to the reftoration of their civil polity under their own 
princes and pontiffs ; the total abolition of idolatry; the re- 
building of the temple ; the re-eftablifhment of the Levitical 
ordinances in their former fplendor; the inftitution of fyna- 
gogues ; the worfhip of God, in its ancient form; the re- 





oo 


* Neither fha'l there be any more hail. _ Ex. ix. 29. 
+ Zerubbabel was of the royal race. of David, and is.called the Branch: 
See Zechariah, vi. iz. Jer. xxxili. 15, &c. 
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Blayney’s Tranflation of Feremiah, and Lamentations. 35 3 


¢overy and collection of their facred books; the conftant reading 
of the Scriptures, by the care. and appointment of Ezra, &c. 
they expatiate on thefe interefting topics with an air of ex- 
ultation, and the higheft elevation of language. Thas Ifaiah, 
alluding to thefe important events, exclaims with rapture ; 
‘ Arife, thine; for thy light is come, and the glory of the 
Lord is rifen upon thee,’ &c. ch. Ix. Ps | 
_ This, and other fublime defcriptions, have been applied by 
the commentators to ‘ the glories of the church in.the latter 
days,’ and to the re-eftablifhment of the civil and réligious 
conftitution of the Jews at Jerufalem, in fome future period. 
It is natural for that unhappy people, who ftill expect their 
Meffiah, and another temple, to form fuch vifionary fchemes 3 
but it is time for Chriftian divines to leave them to the con- 
templation of dreaming rabbins. 

To the notes on the Lamentations of Jeremiah, our learned 
commentator has prefixed thefe general obfervations. 


‘ The Lamentations of Jeremiah are very. properly diftri- 
buted into five chapters, each of them containing a diftin® 
elegy, confifting of twenty-two periods, according.to the num- 
ber of letters in the Hebrew Alphabet; although it is in the 
four firft chapters only that the feveral.periods begin, acroftic- 
wife, with the different letters following each other in alpha- 


_betical order. By this contrivance the metre is more precifely 


marked and. afcertained, particularly in the third chapter, 
where each period contains three verfes, which have all the 


fame initial letter. The two firft chapters in like manner con- 


fift of triplets, excepting only the feventh period of the firft, 
and the nineteenth of the fecond, which have each a fuper- 
numerary line.. The fourth chapter refembles-the three former 
in metre, but the periods are only couplets. In the fifth chap- 
ter the periods are couplets, but of a-confiderably Mhorter 
meafure. 7 

‘ It has been furmifed by fome men of eminence in litera- 
ture, both among the ancients and moderns *, that thefe were 
the funeral lamentations compofed by Jeremiah on the death of 
the.good king Jofiah, which are mentioned 2 Chron. xxxv. 25. 
and there faid to have been perpetuated by an ordinance im 
Hrael. But whatever is become of thofe lamentations, thefe 
cannot poflibly be the fame. for their whole tenor from begin- 
ning to end plainly fhews them not to have been compofed till 
after the deftruction of Jerufalem and its temple, and the depo- 
pulation of the country by the tranfmigration of all its inha- 
bitants ; which events are defcribed not at all in the ftile of 
prophetic prediftion, but alluded to and bewailed as what had 
been already fully accomplifhed and brought to pafs, And 
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¢ * Jofephus, Jerome, ‘Archbithdp Uther, &c.” 
Vou, LVI. May, 1784. Aa that 
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that this was the moit ancient opinion held — them, ap- 
pears from the introductory title prefixed to the Greek verfion of 
the Seventy, and from thence probably tranfmitted to the Latin 
Vulgate ; but which, not being found in any of the Hebrew 
copies, I have inferted at the head of the frit chapter between 
crotchets, as being fomewhat doubtful of its original authority. 
The internal evidence is however fufficient to afcertain both 
the date and the occafion of thefe compofitions ; nor can we 
admire too much the full and graceful flow of that pathetic elo- 
quence, in which the author pours forth the effufions of a pa- 
triotic heart, and pioufly weeps over the ruins of his venerable 
country. ‘* Never, fays an unqueftionable judge of thefe 
matters *, was there a more rich and elegant variety of beau- 
tiful images and adjunéts arranged together within fo {mall a 
compa{s, nor more happily chofen and applied.” But it was 
before obferved, that the prophet’s peculiar talent lay in work- 
ing up and exprefling the paflions of grief and pity; and un- 
happily for him, ‘ds a man and a citizen, he met with a fubjec&t 
but too well calculated to give his genius its full difplay.’ 

To thefe very juft remarks we may add; that whoever com- 

pares the Lamentations of Jeremiah, with the warnings and 
predictions delivered by Mofes, Levit. xxvi. and Deut, xxviii. 
will find a ftriking refemblance between them. 
In the fifty-fecond chapter of Jeremiah, which however was 
not written by Jeremiah, but by fome later hand, it is faid, 
that when Jerufalem was befieged by the Chaldeans, ‘ the 
famine was fore in the city, fo that there was no bread for the 
people of the land +.’. But obferve how this calamity is painted 
by Mofes: * The Lord fhall bring a nation againft thee from 
far ; and he fhall eat the fruit of thy cattle, and the “fruit of 
thy land, until thou be deftroyed ;*and he fhall befiege thee in 
all thy gates, until thy. high and fenced walls come down, 
wherein thou trufteft, throughout all thy land. The tender 
and delicate woman among you, who would not adventure to 
fet the fole of her foot upon the ground for delicatenefs and 
tendernefs, her eye fhall be evil towards the hufband of her 
bofom, and towards her fon, and towards her daughter, and 
towards her young one that cometh from between her feet ; 
for fhe fhall eat them, for want of all things, fecretly in the 
fiege, and ftraitnefs, wherewith thine enemy fhall diftrefs thee 
in thy gates.’ Deut. xxviii. 49—57. ‘The whole paflage at 
full length, or rather the whole chapter, contains fuch affeét- 
ing reprefentations and awful predictions, as will make every 
perfon of fenfibility fhudder while he reads them. 
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« * Lowth de facra Poefi Hebrxorum, Prelect. xxii.’ 
+ See the fame account, 2 Kings, xxv. 3. Chr, xxvi. 
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Let us now fee fome of the pathetical circumftances men- 

tioned by Jeremiah: ‘ The young and old lie on the ground 
in the ftreets :” my virgins and my young men art fallen by the 
fword. The tongue of the fucking child cleaveth to the roof 
of his mouth for thirft: the young children afk bread, and no 
man breaketh it untothem. They that did feed delicately are 
defolate in the ftreets. They that were brought up in fcarlet 
embrace dunghills. The hands of the pitiful women have 
fodden their own children. They were their meat in the de- 
ftruction of the daughter of my people.’ Lam. ti. 21. iv. 45 
5. 10. 
. Thefe fhort extraéts may ferve to fhew the pathetic elo- 
quence of Mofes and Jeremiah. And the remarkable coin- 
cidence of circumftances in each of them, is a ftrong evi- 
dence of that prophetic fpirit, with which the former was en- 
dowed. 

Before we clofe this article we muft obferve, that, though 
we have taken the liberty to diffent from our author in a point 
of fpeculation, we are far from entertaining an unfavourable 
opinion of his performance. It is undoubtedly a work of 
great utility, full of critical learning, and may happily contri- 
bute to the accomplifhment of that important fcheme, which 
our author warmly recommends, a new tranflation of the 
Scriptures. Bat, alas, in this age of diflipation and frivolifm, | 
where fhall we find a competent number of men egual to fuch 
an arduous undertaking? Shall we diveit the facred writers of 
that drefs, which has happily derived an air of majefty and 
folemnity from its antiquity ? Shall we exhibit thofe parts of 
Scripture, which are called poetical, in a metrical form, or 
rather in the fhape of plain profe ?—Thefe, and other fimilar 
queftions, require a previous determination. We are there- 
fore extremely apprehenfive, that many difficulties and difcou- 
ragements will arife, and retard the execution of this excellent 
defign. 





Thoughts on the Origin of Feudal Tenures, and the Defcent of 
ancient Peerages, in Scotiand. By George Wallace, E/q. 
Advocate. Ato. 125. in Boards, Cadell. 


A Number of claims to’ Scottifh peerages having, it feems, 

been lately entered, the author of the prefent work formed 
a defign of inveftigating the nature of ancient honours in 
Scotland, from a fufpicion that the fubjeé& is hitherto not 
Clearly underftood. He has accordingly, by the united aid of 
refearches and conjecture, erected fuch a fyitem of this part of 
public jurifprudence, as, though not fufficiently eftablifhed to 
prove the bafis of legal decifion, affords unqueftionable evi- 
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dence of his ingenuity. He fets out with hazarding an opi- 
nion, that, notwithftanding titles of honour, and degrees of 
nobility, had been early known in Scotland, there were not 
in that kingdom any dignities entitled to be denominated 
peerages before the year1587. This is the author’s leading 
pofition, and what he labours to inculcate through the whole 
of the enquiry. 


. © A peerage, fays he, I underftand to be ‘‘ a ftate or dig- 
nity merely perfonal, which confers, on the perfons elevated to 
it, an exclufive and hereditary right to fit and to vote in the 
legiflative body, by blood, and without election.” Every 
frecholder, or ‘* owner of lands held of the fovereign in 
chief,” was entitled, as well as bound, by the laws, and by 
the conftitution of the parliament of Scotland, to fit and to 
vote in that affembly ; and a diltinétion was not anciently made 
between large or valuable, and little or inconfiderable eftates. 
Every freehold, fmall'as well as great, undignified as well as 
dignified, both beftowed a right, and impofed an obligation on 
its owner, to attend in the general council of the nation. Re- 
prefentation and election were not introduced into counties till 
the year 1587, in which a ftatute was pafled, eftablifhing that 
mode, and excluding the freeholders from fitting in perfon. 
The view, therefore, in which titles were granted before 1587, 
could not be to confer ineletive feats in parliament.’ 

_ © Dukes, marquifes, earls, lords, barons, freeholders; all 
enjoyed hereditary voices in the fupreme convention. The 
characteriftical difference, by which thofe ranks were difcri- 
minated from each other, could not confift in a common qua- 
lity, which pertained equally to them all. Either every pro- 
prietor of a fief held of the king muft be afferted to have been 
lord of a peerage, or you will not find that order in the old 

arliaments of Scotland. The barons and the freeholders, it 
Is univerfally allowed, were merely commoners. ‘The other 
members, the lords, the earls, the marquifes, and the dukes, 
might be noble, but, confidered in their legiflative relation, 
could not be peers. In fact, I believe that no inftance can be 
produced of any nobleman, who was not poffefled of confi- 
derable landed property, and, of courfe, entitled to fit in the 
fenate, before his elevation to that degree.’ 


_ The defcription which Mr. Wallace gives of the Scottith 
parliament will, we believe, be readily admitted. It con- 
fifted of three eftates; namely, the clergy, the barons or 
the poffeffors of landed property, and the burgeffes. All the 
eftates met indifcriminately in one chamber ; their names were 
entered in one roll; and their votes were commonly given 
without any regard to diftinf@iion of rank, From thefe cir- 
cumftances our author infers, that, during thofe times, the 


nobles were not entitled to the privileges which they have in- 
| . difputabl y 
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difputably enjoyed from a later period. But, with fubmiffion to 
the learned gentleman, we cannot confider this argument as in 
any degreeconclufive. It tends to evince, that titles of honour, 
in Scotland, were anciently unaccompanied with any peculiar 
privileges in the legiflative aflembly ; but not that fuch titles 
were intranfmiflible, or that the perfons who held them were 
deftitute of any diftin&tion in fociety. We think that Mr. 
Wallace might have attempted to fupport his opinion by an 
obfervation lefs liable to exception; we mean by analogy. 
From all that we can learn refpecting the hiftery of ho- 
norary titles, not only in Scotland but in every other coun- 
try in Europe, thofe titles were originally perfonal, and for a 
long time not conveyed by reverfion. At what period they 
became hereditary in Scotland, may be extremely difficult to 
determine; but the obfervation adduced by Mr. Wallace is, 
in our opinion, totally incompetent towards fixing the’ era, 
either precifely, or very nearly to the year 1587. The whole 
that can be concluded from the remark of our author on this 
fubje& is, that, before the year above fpecified, there was, in 
the Scottifh parliament, no diftinction between commoners and 
thofe who bore titles of nobility. | 


Mr. Wallace having, in the firft hook, laid the foundation 


of his theory, proceeds, in the fecond, to examine the nature, 
extent, and privileges of territorial honours, as he fuppofes 
them to have exifted prior to the year 1587. By a chain of 
. reafoning doubtlefs ingenious, but at the fame time more plau- 
fible than convincing, he contends that the ranks of nobility 
were anciently rather territorial than perfonal appendages, and 
were not originally feudal jurifdictions. , | 

In the fecond part, the author inveftigates minutely the 
rules by which territorial honours defcended before the year 
1587. He maintains that honours, annexed to noble: fiefs, 
were not only tranfmiffible, with the eftates, to heirs-ge- 
neral, female as well as male; but might be even transferred 
by purchafe, or by will; and were fometimes communicated 
$0 hufbands, in right of their wives. That our readers may 
have a fpecinten of the author’s obfervations, we fhall lay 
before them an extrac from this part of the volume. 

* Firft, then,*] obferve, that, in all cafes, prior to the year 
1587, in which lands were erected into earldoms or other dig- 
nities, or in which honorary titles were derived from noble 


fiefs, the honours were defcendible to heirs-general, female as 
well as male, to whom the grounds raifed to them devolved. 


Every part of any thing muf equally belong to its owner ;* 


and women appear never to have been incapable, in-Scotland, 
either of holding property in lands, or of fucceeding to them. 
The ftyles or the titles, being incorporated parts of the dig- 
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Nified eftates, could not be feparated, more than the proprie- 
tary jurifdictions annexed to them, from the integral fubjetts 
in which they inhered: and it is no objection, that thefe im- 
plied a right to fit in parliament; for of old every {pecies of 
freehold fubjeéted to the fame burden. | 

‘ An eftate erected into a barony was anciently, and ftill is, 
-defcendible, in the ordinary courfe of legal fucceffion, to heirs- 
general, no lefs than a fimple freehold. The perfon to whom 
the barony belongs, is the only one who can be termed the 
baron, and a female, proprietrix of a barony, is entitled to the 
rank as well as the power implied in this denomination: never- 
thelefs, a woman could not formerly, no more than fhe can 
now, fit in parliament; a privilege, however, appurtenant to 
her freehold. ‘That incapacity was pérfonal and temporary 
only, arifing from her fex: but fhe could exercife every right 
appendant to her eftate, which was exercifable by a female. 
She could alfo tranfmit her barony, ‘with every privilege an- 
nexed to it, unimpaired, either to her heirs, or to purchafers ; 
and thefe became fully entitled to enjoy it in all its amplitude, 
as foon as they ceafed to be d:fabled by minority, by fex, or ‘by 
like caufes. No other heir, male or female, could poilibly be 
the baron, or have any right to this appellation, as the barony, 
in which that title inhered, belonged not to him: no perfon 
could be either entitled to a feat, or bound to ferve in parlia- 
ment, by virtue of a freehold pertaining to another: one could 
not claim over another’s grounds a jurifdiction conferred on 
their owner alone: and it is impoffible to point out any privi- 
lege, higher or lower, annexed to the eftate, which a perfon 
different from its proprietor could poffefs on a barony, belong- 
ing not to himfelf, but to her. 

‘ From baronies a tranfition is eafily made to earldoms, 
which indeed were no more than a higher order of baronies, 
differing from them only in name and in rank. Lands exalted 
to this elevated dignity were not limited to heirs-male, but, 
like fimple freeholds, were defcendible at common law to 
heirs-general :. the perfon, therefore, female or male, who 
happened by fucceflion to become owner of a comitatus, being 
the comes, could not. fail, more than gne who acquired it by 

urchafe, to be denominated countefs or earl, and would be 
allowed both the title and the precedency due to the proprietor 
of an eftate raifed to this honour. A female, indeed, to whom 
the nobilitated lands devolved, could not give counfel, or per- 
form fervice in parliament: no more could®a baronefs or a 
freeholdrix; yet that right was inherent in the one dignity as 
much as in the other; women could not ferve in the field ; 
they were not, however, difabled on that account from inhe- 
riting fiefs held by military tenure: even jurifdiction is not 
exercifable by them in perfon; but they are not incapable of 
enjoying lands to which it.is annexed: and they could always 
tranimit their eftates, together with the whole appendants of 
them, to their heirs, as well as preferve them entire. 
A prin- 
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‘ A principle, in itfelf evident, needs not be confirmed by 
examples. Scottifh hiftory, as well as old records, are full of 
them. Almoft all the ancient earldoms of Scotland were terri- 
torial honours. ‘ The eftates, belonging to the perfons who pof- 
feffed thofe dignities, are conftantly found, in the words ufed 
to’ defcribe them, to have been erected into comitatus of the 
denominations borne by their owners; and, in every inftance, 
titles; correfponding to them were carried by thofe who enjoyed 
the dignified lands. . 

‘ In 1270, on the death of one of thofe enthufiaftic fpirits 
who engaged in the delirious adventure of the crufades, Adam 
earl of Carrick, in that holy land which he had marched 
from the fartheft region of the weft to deliver out of the unhal- 
lowed hands of the infidels, the earldom of Carrick devolved 
_to his only daughter Margaret, who not only poffefied the eftate, 

but bore the title of countefs of Carrick. This lady, one day 
a-hunting, caft eyes on Robert Bruce, fon of the lord of An- 
nandale, and being captivated by his appearance, prevailed on 
him, not without a refiftance on his part, to accept of an in- 
vitation to her caftle of Turnberry. ‘The impaffioned fondnefs, 
difcovered by thofe forward advances, produced not the refilient 
averfion which behaviour lefs indelicate might have had on a 
mind either more fufpicious or lefs fufceptible than that of 
Bruce. A marriage was foon concluded between them. Their 
eldeft fon was that gallant king, the firft Robert of Scotland : 
and this prince, having obtained, on the death of his mother, 
a proper right to the earldom, was diftinguifhed, before his 
acceflion, by the title of earl of Carrick. 

'¢ On the death of Duncan Macduff, the thirteenth earl of 
Fife, heir-male lineally defcended from that Macduff who 
killed Macbeth, and who is rendered famous even in England 
by Shakefpeare’s tragedy, Ifabel, his only child, fucceeded to 
him in the eftate, and was univerfally acknowleged countefs of 
Fife. In this charaéter fhe furrendered the earldom, that a 
new grant might be made of it by David II. to her fecond 
hufband fir Thomas Biffet, a royal favourite, thereby to fruftrate 
a prior fettlement which had been executed by her father. 
But in 1371, under the title of countefs of Fife, after all her 
hufbands: had died, fhe entered into an indenture, in terms 
agreeable to the former deftination of her lands, engaging to 
refign the earldom, and to fettle it on her kinfman Robert 
Stewart earl of Menteith. ‘Ihe earl of Menteith, having in 
confequence fucceeded to the lands, was thenceforth ftyled ear) 
of Fife, as well as earl of Menteith, and retained that title 
even after he had become duke of Albany. His fon, Murdoc, 
alfo bore it, At the coronation of James I. Murdoc exercifed 
the ets belonging to him in that charaéter, ‘of placing 
the king in his chair of ftate, and of putting the crown on his 
head, at the ceremony of his inauguration: and it was by his 
forfeiture that the palace of Falkland, the feat of the family, 
and the reft of the earldom, came to the crown. 
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* Among all the noble families of whofe high antiquity 
vanity is fometimes apt to boaft, the houfe of Marre feems to 
be that which can at once carry its nobility to the remoteft 

eriod, and authenticate it by the beft evidence. Thomas 
Marre, one of its ancient earls, dying without iffue in 1377, 
was fucceeded in both title and-eftate by his fifter Margaret. 
This lady married William Douglas earl of Douglas; the no- 
bleman, who, on the death of David II. revived the claim 
which feniority of lineage had given his family to the crown of 
Scotland. Margaret, countefs of Marre, furvived her hufbahd : 
in confequence, their fon James, during her life, bore the title 
of earl of Douglas, and on her death added that of Marre to 
the dignity which had already devolved to him from his father. 

¢ James Douglas, earl of Marre and earl of Douglas, was 
Killed in that celebrated battle in which his troops gained, at 
Otterburn, a complete vittory over Henry Percy and the 
Englith ; and perhaps his name is better known from the: ad- 
mired ballad of Chevy Chafe, and from Mr. Addifon’s criticifm 
upon it, than from the whole body of the Scottifh hiftorians, 
not excepting the claflical paragraph in which Buchanan records 
the heroic. circumftances of his fall. On his death, without 
legitimaté children, the earldom and the honours of Douglas 
defcended to Archibald, his brother by the father ; but thofe 
of Marre went to his fifter-german Hfabella. 

© In 1514, on the death of John Sutherland, earl of Suther- 
land, the earldom devolved on_ his’ fifter Elizabeth, who, in 
confequence of her property of the eftate, became countefs of 
Sutherland, and tranfmitted the dignity as well as the lands 
to her defcendents. Sutherland, then heir-male of the family, 
and lineally {prung from the ancient earls, presences not to 
either.” 


In the third book, where ‘Mr. Wallace treats of perfonal 
honours, ‘he obferves that in countries governed, like 
Scotland, by the feudal law, nobility tranfmiffible to heirs 
would not foon be dijannexed from fiefs. ‘The moft ancient 
honours having been territorial, not perfonal, he enquires 
into the caufes which retarded the introduétion of the latter 
dignities into Scotland. Among thofe which he afligns we 
meet with the following, viz. the want of great cities; the 
want of a powerful court ; the cuftom of living at a diftance 
from court and from town; and the inveterate prejudices in 
favour of the old feudal fyftem. 

‘In the fourth book, the Jearned author delineates the 
alterations made in 1587 on the conftitution of the Scottith 
parliament ; with the effets produced on noble honours in 
confequence of thofe changes. He obferves that, from this 
period, peerages were eftates not devifable, but ftriftly en- 
tailed. He inveftigates the caufes of the irregularities to 
which 
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which peerages were fometimes incident in their defcent, after 
the epoch above mentioned ; and he treats of fome cafes which 
have been adjudged fince that time. 

The fifth book contains additional obfervations, ietandded 
to confirm the author’s theory, which, however ftrenuoufly Tup- 
ported, by the learned advocate, is too much involved in the 
uncertainty of diftin@ions, and the ambiguity of examples, 
either to guide the decifions of the lawyer, or afford full gra- 
tification to the antiquary. But the motive from which Mr. 
Wallace appears to have engaged in this difquifition, was 
laudable ; and the fyftem which he has produced, on the fub- 
ject of ancient honours in Scotland, with all the difficulties that 
accompany it, is not fo liable to refutation as it is hypothetical. 





The Tragedies of Euripides tranflated. Vol. II, 4to. 1. 15 
fewed. Dodiley. 


Lo fentiments which we entertain of Mr. Potter’s abilities 
as a tranflator of the ancierit poets and tragedians, are 
already known by the critique off his firft volume, which our 
readers will find in vol, liii. p. 17, 161, of our Review. We 
are forry to acknowlege, that the perufal of the fecond has 
confirmed us in the opinion, that this gentleman is not equal 
to fo arduous an undertaking.—There is in Euripides much 
to blame as well as much to commend ; and how well foever 
we may be pleafed, in fome of his tragedies, with no {mall 
degree of pathos and fimplicity, there are in others, with re- 
gard to plot, fentiment, and diction, many fuch faults, ab- 
furdities, and defects, as muft highly difpleafe, and even dif- 
guft, every impartial reader. A  tranflator of fuch an author 
has therefore many difficulties to contend with ; it will be ex- 
pected that he fhould render perfpicuous what is obfcure ; 
heighten his beauties, diminifh his defects; that he fhould 
attend to the analogy between the two languages, and avail 
himfelf of it ; and, in fhort, leave nothing omitted that could 
elucidate, adorn, or recommend his author. How little Mr. 
Potter has attended to thefe circumftances will appear to every 
reader of tafte or judgment, who will take the pains to go 
through this work ; a few quotations from which ‘will fuf- 
ficiently prove the truth of our affertions. 
We will begin with a fhort extract or two from the Hecuba : 
‘ Had nothing of Euripides remained to us but this drama 
(fays Mr. Potter, in his Preface) we muft have allowed’ the 
juftnefs of Ariftotle’s remark, that he is of all poets the molt 
tragic.’ ‘Through the medium, notwithftanding, of Mr. Pot- 
ter’s tranflation, Hecuba appears fo indifferent a performance, 
as 
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2s almof .to call in queftion the veracity of the renowned 
Stagyrite..In the beginning of the play the old lady thus 
Jaments her unhappy condition : 


¢ Lead me, ye Trojan dames, a little onward, 
A little onward lead an aged matron, 
Now your poor fellow-flave, but once your queen. 
Take me, fupport me, lead me, bear me up, 
Holding my aged hand: my felf the while 
Will lean upon this bending ftaff, and guide 
The flow advances of my feeble feet.’ 


*O miferable me! What voice of woe, 
What plaints, what lamentations fhall I utter? 
“Wretched through wretched age, and flavery 
Harfh, unfupportable! O wretch, wretch, wretch ! 
Who will prote& me now? What child, what ftate? 
My hufband is no more, my fons no more. 
‘Where fhall th’ unhappy find relief? What god, 
What pitying pow’r will fuccour my diftrefs ; 
Ye meffengers of ill, deftructive ill, 
You have undone me, ruin’d me; no more, 
' "The light of life hath no more charms for me.’ 


Can any thing be more cold, {piritlefs, and tirefome, than 
thefe repeated exclamations, in fuch poor and languid metre? 
The dialogue that follows, between Hecuba and Ulyffes, is 
in the fame ftyle. 


* Hecuba. Doft thou remember when thou cameft to Troy 
A f{py, disfigur’d in vile weeds, thine eyes 
Rain’d drops of death, that trickled down thy beard? 
Ulyffes. Th’ impreffion was too {trong to be eras’d, 
Hec. But Helen knew thee, and told me alone. 
Ulyf. The mighty danger I remember well. 
Hec. Then lowly lay’ft thou groveling at my knees. ~ 
Ulf. So that my cold hand diéd within thy robe. 
Hec. I fav’d thee then, and-fent thee from the town. 
Ulf. Hence I behold the light of this fair fun. . 
Hec, What didft thou fay, when thou waft then my flave? 
Ulyf. Pleading for life 1 could find many words. 
Hec. Thus thine own counfels prove thee bafe: thy life 
I fav’d ; thy words confefs it; thou returnetft . 
To us no good, but ajways extreme ill.’ 


Nothing, as we have more than once obferved, can be more 
aukward and difagreeable than thefe one-lined fpeeches, fo 
perpetually recurring in the Greek tragedians ; fometimes for 
three or four pages together: whatever may be faid with re- 
gard to the nicenefs and delicacy of Attic ears, we cannot but 
think that an audience, who could fit for half an hour liften- 


ing 
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ing to fuch tirefome monotony,, hadimore patience thantafte | 
or judgment. . A tranflator, which was antimatedi in our éri- 
tique on the firft volume, might, im fome meafure, -foften'this 
abfurdity, by running the lines into each other, as-he is not 
obliged to keep pace werba in verba with his. original. »Mr. * 
Potier however has often copied the faults of his author, and, 
for the moft part, left his beauties behind. In the lines above 
quoted, the expreflions are as coarfe and heavy as the Englith 
language can afford. 


‘ I fav’d thee then, and fent thee from the town.’ 


The word ¢owz is furely remarkably vulgar; befides that it 
does not fully exprefs the fenfe of the original, which. fays, 
‘out of the land *.’ A verfe more harfh than the laf cannot 
eafily be found, 


‘ To us no good, but always extreme ill.’ 
When Polyxena comes in to her mother, the fays, 


‘lov’d mother, give me thy dear hand, 
And to join cheek with cheek.’ 


The Greek, from which this is literally tranflated, may 
found perhaps very foft; but cheek with ‘cheek is not quite fo 
elegant. What follows is little better. 


© Polyxena. for now no more, 
No more fhall I behold the fun’s bright beams, 
His orb no more: receive my laft addrefs : 
To the dark manfions of the dead I go. 
Hec. And I in heav’n’s fair light fhall be a flave. 
| Polyx. Nor‘bridal-bow’r, nor nuptial torch awaits me, 
Hec. Mournful thy ftate, but miferable mine. 
Polyx. There far from thee in darknefs fhall I lie. 
Hec. What fhall Ido, alas; where end my life ? 
Polyx. Born of free parents I fhall die a flave. 
Hee. And I of fifty children am bereav’d. 
Polyx. To He€tor what, and to thy aged hufband 
What meffage fhall I bear ? 


Hec. _- That ?m moft wretched. 
Polyx. Alas, thou tendereft, kindeft, beft-lov’d parent 
Hec. Alas my child’s untimely cruel fate ! 


Polyx. Mother farewell: farewell Caffandra too ! 
Hec. Fare others well ; nothing is well to me. 
Polyx. Farewell my Polydore’in warlike Thrace ! 
Hec. If yet he lives: I doubt; fo wretched all. 
Polyx. He lives, and lives to clofe thy dying eyes. 
Hec. 1 die before my death beneath my ills. 
Polyx. Lead me, Ulyfles ; but firit veil my head. 
My heart melts in me at my mother’s griefs, 
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‘And e’er I die, my wailings melt her heart. 

O light! for yet I may exprefs thy name, 

Our commerce is no more, fave the fhort {pace 

The {word waits for me at Achilles’ tomb. 

Hecuba, Chorus. 
Hee. Ah me! I faint: my limbs no more fupport me, 

‘My daughter, do but touch me; ftretch thy hand, 

Give it me: do not leave me childlefs thus. 

‘Loft, irrecoverably loft, undone! 
Would I might fee the Spartan Helen thus ; 

For her. bright eyes brought all thefe ills on Troy.’ 


Such is the dialogue between a mother and daughter, at their 
Jaft parting. Were a modern author to produce a fcene like 
this, he would meet with but little applaufe. Polyxena fays, 


; ‘ Mother farewell : farewell Caffandra too !? 
to which Hecuba replies, 
‘ Fare others well; nothing is well to me.’ 


This was certainly not the beft feafon for a pua. And what 
fhe fays afterwards : 


‘I die before my death,’ &c. 


is more worthy of an Italian than a Greek writer. But thefe 
are the faults of Euripides. Let us return to Mr. Potter. 
After this fcene, Polyxena retiring, the Chorus fing a fong, 
during which Polyxena is fuppofed to be facrificed ; Talthy- 
bius, the herald, enters to. Hecuba, and gives her.a very long 
account of it; which, in the; original, has fome merit that 
is totally loft in the tranflation. Hecuba then laments her 
daughter, in a fpeech as long as that of Talthybius, where, 
amongit others, fhe makes the following obfervations, not 
very appofite to the fituation and circumftance. before her. 


© Hecuba. If favour’d by the heav’ns th’ unfertile foil 
Teems with the golden grain; and if the fertile, 
Rob’d of cue culture, brings forth nought but weeds, 
We wonder not: with man it is not fo; 
The bad can never be but bad, the good 
But good ; ufiinjured by calamity _ , 
His nature braves the ftorm, and is good always.’ 

This paflage is furely a very ftrange one, and almoft unin- 
telligible ; for, befides being utterly foreign to the purpofe, 
it is contrary to truth and experience, that the bad are always 


bad, and the good always good. She goes on thus 


* But whence this difference ? frém the parents is it, 
Or from inftruétion ? In the fchool of honour 

Is virtue learnt ; and he that’s nurtur’d there, 
Knows by the law of honour what is bafe.’ 
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Is this the language of nature and paffion, fo much adatired 


in the great Euripides ; or are thefe the fentiments of a mother 
weeping over her loft child ?. Well may the poet make her fay, 
in the next line, 


* All in vain I do/# my fentences.’ 


Mr. Potter, by introducing the word do/t, in the above quoted 
paflage, has made the obfcurity of Euripides ftill more ob- 
fcure. The original fays, if a bad foil teems with grain, 
which Mr. Potter has changed into azfertile. 


‘If favour’d by the heav’ns th’ unfertile foil 
Teems with the golden grain,’ &c. 


The foil may be naturally dad, and yet in a fine feafon pro- 


duce good corn ; but furely it cannot, with any propriety, be 


called uzfertile when it teems with grain. The Chorus im- 
mediately fucceeding Hecuba’s lamentation, though it deviates 
a little from the original, is not ill tranflated ; we fhall there- 
fore, in juftice to Mr. Potter, lay it before our readers. 


© Strophe.. 


Dreadful! Difcord firft arofe, 
Leading dangers, leading woes, 
Deftruction join’d the train, 
When in Ida’s forefts hoar 
Paris hew’d the vent’rous oar, 
And dafh’d it in the main: 
In gallant trim the veffel cuts its way, 
And wafts the wanton boy to Helen’s arms ; 
In his wide courfe yon radiant orb of day 
Ne’er with his golden beams illumin’d brighter charms. 


Antifirophe. 
Toil on toil, an hideous band, 
Ruthlefs Ruin’s iron hand, 
Vindidtive clofe us round, 
Simois, o’er thy verdant meads 
Defolation frowning treads, 
And blafts the goodly ground ; 
E’er fince the Phrygian fhepherd, blind to fate, 
?Midft the contending beauties of the tkies 
Adjudg’d the palm, inexorable hate, 
And war, and death, and havoc round us rife. 


Epode. 


Nor on Simois’ banks alone 
Sighs the fad and plaintive moan, 
Or Ilion’s waited plain : 

Nigh Eurota’s filver tide 
Many a tear the Spartan bride 


Pours for her dover flain ; 
There 
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There for her children loft'in wild defpair 

- “Phe frantic mother*bids‘her forrows flow ; 
_-Rends from her rev’rend head her hoary hair, 
And tears her bleeding cheeks in agonies of woe.’ 


This Chorus is tranflated carefully, and at the fame time with 

elegance and propriety. We fhould have been happy—/ fe 
emnia— but Mr. Potter:foon,remits his attention, and falls back 
into careleffnefs and infipidity. « His chief aim feems to have 
heen to get through the work as faft as he could ; in confequence 

of which he/has made, ‘in. moft parts, only a clofe and fervile 
copy of his author, and taken the firft word or phrafe that oc- 
curred to exprefs his meaning, without any choice, delicacy, 
or diftinction ; he would not otherwife have been guilty of 
fuch vulgarifms as the following. 


¢ What new misfortune ars upon thy tongue ?? - 
—— Stop her mouth,’ 

¢ Should it take well—we might fucceed.’ 

¢ The death of Helen‘is the word—Agreed.’ 


© A /candal to her fex. 
‘ Go your ways——= 
this is all pretence.” 


© Go, who fhall teach you? he who dares fhall creep.’ 


“If we can take the young, we muft fucceed, 
And glorioufly entangle the old favage.” 


‘ Divide, divide ; with careful view 
_ Watch you the ftreet, the entrance you.’ 


With many more, equally reprehenfible. When the meffenger 
comes in to acquaint Hecuba with the death of her Polydore, 
he tells her that the is 


~ © A queen zo more, 
A wife xo more, a mother now zo more !” 


What a pity it was Mr. Potter could gather up no more mores, 
to difplay the diftrefs of Hecuba! A little after this fhe talks 
of 

*“ Unutterable deeds, abominable, 

Aftonifhing, unholy, horrible !’ 
This method of making long blank verfes of five fyllables and 
a half of only three words, is quite new; calculated, no 


doubt, as Bayes fays, to elevate and furprife. Agamemnon 
fays to the old queen, 


‘ Alas, was ever woman born fo wretched!” . 
To which Hecuba replies, . 7 
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‘ Never indeed, not Mifery herfelf.’ 


This alfo may found very prettily.in Greek, but in plaia Eng- 
lifh it borders nearly upon nonfenfe. . At the end of this 
{peech we meét with a natural fentiment, which in the origi- 
nal is well expreffed, but lofes all its force in the tranflation, 
where Hecuba cries out, 


‘ Oh that by fome nice art, or by fome god, 

My arms, my hands, my hair, my feet had voice, 
That each part vocal with united pray’rs 

Might fupplicate.’ 


Agamemnon, in anfwer to Hecuba, fpeaking of the Thracian 
who had flain her fon, fays 


‘ This man the army deems a friend, the dead 
A foe: though dear to thee, yet this fond love 
Is private, to the troops no common care,’ 


Here Mr: Potter has illuftrated the poet’s obfervation of 


——=* brevis effe laboro 
Obfcurus fio——’ 


as it is fcarce poffible for any thing to be more obfcure and 
unintelligible, except perhaps the following lines : 


‘ Speak thou but 7W/, thy dignity fhall move them.’ p. 226.1. 2 
* Delay is as a deed not done.’ p- 468 


« An Argive, not an Argive, next arofe. P- 493 
« Thou Pyladis, be umpire of our death.’ 


© Wifdom was his who firft inftrucéted man.’ 
“In perfon of affairs to be inform’d !” Pp. 663 


‘ He left the altar’s victim-fated earth, 
And bounding furious with the dance of Troy 
Rufh’d on them.’ 


In the latter part of this tragedy, when Polymeftor comes in 
after he is fuppofed to have been blinded by the women, he 
fpeaks thus to Agamemnon : 


‘ Of Priam’s youngeft fons, 
His fon by Hecuba was Polydore. 
Him to my charge his Pathe fent from Troy, 
Prefaging from your arms his country’s ruin. 
I flew the boy: but for what caufe I flew him, 
With what fage policy, what forecaft, hear. 
This youth, thy foe, might people Troy again, 
Such were my fears, again might raife its walls: 
And fhould Greece know a fon of Priam liv’d, 
’Gainft Phrygia their confederate arms once more 
Advancing, in their march thefe fields of Thrace 
Might haply ravage; and this region rue, 
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As now, O king, th’ ill neighbourhood of Troy. 

When her fon’s death was known to Hecuba, 

With treacherous device fhe lured me hither, 

Feigning I know not what of buried gold, 

Treafures conceal’d in’Troy, the wealth of Priam : 

Then with a fpecious face of fecrefy 

Within the tent me only and my fons > 

Admits: I carelefs in the midft reclin’d ; 

Around me, as a friend, familiar fate 

Bevies of Trojan dames, and to the light 

Held the rich texture of th’ Edonian loom, 

Praifing the curious tiffue of my robes ; 

Others admiring view’d my Thracian fpear, 

So ftript me of my double ornament. 

Such as were mothers feem’d with fond regard 

T’ admire my fons, carefs’d them, in their arms 

_ Alternately receiv’d them, till from me 

They held them diftant; ’midft their blandifhments 

Suddenly from beneath their robes drew daggers, 

And with them ftab my fons: me others feize 

With hoftile violence, my hands, my feet 

Lock’d in clofe grafp; if to protect my fons 

I rais’d my head, they held me by the hair ; 

If I would move my hands, numbers hung on them, 

And kept me with their cumbrous weight confin’d. 

But their laft mifchief was a deed of horror 

Surpaffing favage ; for they feize my eyes, 

Pierce thefe poor bleeding orbs, and quench their light, 

Then vanifh through the tent: I ftarted fierce, 

Like a chaf’d‘tyger, and thefe murderous hounds 

Purfue, along the walls fearching my way, 

Batt’ring and rending. Studious of thy favour 

I fuffer this, and having flain thy foe, 

Imperial Agamemnon. To be brief, 

If any in paft times with fevere taunts 

Have cenfur’d women, if now any vents 

His obliquies, or fhall hereafter vent, 

In one brief fentence I comprize the whole, 

It is a breed, not all th’ extended earth, 

Nor the fea’s ample depths produce the like : 

This truth he feels the moft, who knows them beft.’ 
All the ice of the North, as a celebrated crititic fays, on 3 
fimilar occafion, cannot be colder than this whole narrative ; 
nor is it eafy to clothe it in worfe language than Mr, Potter 
has made ufe of ; concluding with what a Dutch commentator 
would perhaps call a fevere fatire on the fair fex ; though it 
is. in effe& nothing, more than a general and vulgar abufe, 
rendered more fo by Mr. Potter’s low phrafes. 

‘ It is a breed (fays he) not all the earth or fea can produce 

the like :-—What a mode of expreffion is this ; and how ill- 
chofer 
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thofen a word is breed! as; befides the extteme vulgarity of 
the expreffion, it does not fignify yevos, of genus: Euripides 
fpeaks of the whole race of women, arid dteed can only mean 
a particular part of it. . 
In the firft fcene of the Oreltes; = who opens tite 
tragedy; tells us; that ‘ 


‘ From Atreus ——= 
Th’ illuftrious Agamemnon; // illuftrious; 
And Menelaiis had birth.’ 


Illaftrious, if illuftrious! Surely the learned Mr. Potter, if 
learned, might have found out fome method of foftening of 
explaining this paflage, which, as it ftands at prefent, is ra- 
ther unintelligible. A little farther on Mr. Potter. fays, 
{peaking of Apollo, 


‘ Oreftes he commands to flay his rtiother; 
Nor bears to all the glory of ‘the deed.’ 


The latter of thefe two lines is not eafy to be undefftood ; 
though the obfcurity arifes; not as in‘ the paflages above 
quoted, from the tranflator’s adhering ¢¢, but his departure 
from the original, which fays 


* Tie® wx atreivlas euxAtiay Déowv.” , 


‘ Non apud omnes laudem i Sa 
‘ Nor gains the meed of praife from ev’ry tongue.’ 


EleGra goes on thus: 


‘ Mean time the ftate of Argos hath decreed 

That fhelt’ring roof, and fire; and conference 

Be interdicted to us ‘matricides. 

And this decifive day the flates pronounce 

Our doom, to die cruth’d with o’erwhelming ftoness 
Or by th’ avenging fword plung’d in our breafts.’ 


Not to mention that thefe lines are remarkably profaic, they 
aré almoft. unintelligible to thé mere Englifh reader, for the 
want of an explanatory note concerning the interdiction al- 
luded to. When Oreftes enters to his fifter, he is fo weak 
that lee can fearce ftand ; Ele&tra raifes him from his bed, and 
he fays, | 

‘ Pray lay me down again.’ 


} 


To which EléGra replies, 


‘ There, there: the bed is grateful to thé fick, 
A mournful; but a neceflary senure, 


By the laft word one would imagine fhe was talking of a field 


or a farm: we know not that a ded was ever before called a 
Vor, LVII. May, 1734. Bb tenure j 
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tenure; it is at leaft fuch a oneas, according to the old riddle, 
nobody wifhes to keep. Such expreffions as thefe approach 
towards the burlefque, which in tragedy, we need not obferve, . 
is always carefully to be avoided. 

When Menelaus meets Oreftes, furprifed at his rueful ap- 
pearance, he cries out, 


© Q wagaroyor nor on Davee apoepra? 
© O incredibilis mihi tua apparens deformitas !” 


¢ What a dreadful and almoft incredible change of form do 
I behold in you!’ Which Mr, Potter tranflates thus, 


¢ Reafon revolts at this thy fqualid form.’ 


This is equally ftiff and pedantic: there is not, in the ori- 
ginal, a fyllable about reafon revolting. ‘The whole fcene be- 
tween Menelaus.and Oreftes is indeed extremely tedious ; the 
Speeches, confifting only of one line each, for fixty lines to- 
gether, in a difgufting monotony, the regularity and famenefs 
of which (one of Euripides’s worft faults) Mr. Potter has 
clofely imitated. In a few pages after, we meet with one 
fpeech by Tyndarus, of upwards of a hundred and twenty 
lines, which is not lefs difgufting than the pert flippancy of 
the fhort dialogue in this cenverfation. Oreftes, {peaking of 
JEgyfthus' and Xe fays, in excufe for killing his 
mother, ~— 


¢ Should wives with ruffiian boldnefs kill their hufbands, 
Then fly for refuge to their fons, and think, 

Baring their breafts to captivate their pity, 

Thefe deeds would pafs for-nothing,.as the mood, 

For fomething or for nothing, thall incline them.’ 


What Mr. Potter really means in the clofe of this extract, 
feems too enigmatical for difcovery. 

In the following paflages Mr. Potter has paid as little re- 
gard to grammatical propriety of fpeech, as he does in the 
above quoted extratts to elegance and perfpicuity : 


é This folitude affures me {afe,’—for infuresmy fafety. 
6 Nor fhall he zot be gratified,’—a Latinifm. 


¢ I had my fhare fuch as a woman might,’—for might have. 


* This fweet exchange of love is all our woes 
Allow us for the names of wedded joys,’—for the joys of 
wedlock. 


: pie ‘ yield that Oreftes reign 
t Argos.’ ) 















Afile’s Origin and Progrefs of Writing, 
« My wife not dead, I hear, but difappear’d.’ 
—— ‘took of his perfon care.’ 
© I deign my prefence.’ | 
—— * they whofe toiling fpear 
Aichiev’d her.’ 


© but little wants 
T’ affure me that I am detefted.’ 


¢ I in what Greece is happy, am undone.’ 
¢ Reafon is thou guard thee well.’ 


For thefe expreffions (and there are many more of the fame ' 
kind to be met with in the work) Mr. Potter, we are afraid, 
would find it difficult to produce any authority. 

We will not detain our readers by any farther animadver- 
fions ; but fhall only obferve, that this verfion is by no 
means what we withed it to be, or what might have been ex- 
pected from a- man of Mr. Potter’s character: but ‘ moft 
tranflators (as Dryden fhrewdly remarks) are like foot-poets, 
who lacquey by the fide of their original, but never mount 
behind him.’ 





The Origin and Progre/s of Writing, as well hieroglyphic as ele- 
mentary, illuftrated by Engravings taken from Marbles, Ma- 
nufcripis, and Charters, ancient and modern: alfo,. fome Aé- - 
count of the Origin and Progre/s of Printing. By Tnomas 
“Aftle, Efq. F. R.S. F.S.A. and Keeper of the Records in 
the Tower of London. 4t0. 1h. 115. 6d. in Boards. Payne. 


ONE of the principal objects of this work is the illuftra- 
tion of what has been, for near two centuries, called the 
Diplomatic Science ; the knowlege of which will enable us 
to form a proper judgment of the age and authenticity of 
manufcripts, charters, records, and other monuments of -an- 
tiquity. But the ingenious author takes, an extenfive range, 
and enters into a minute and critical inveftigation of every 
circumftance relative to the origin and progrefs of writing. 
In the Introduétion, he gives us a general view of the irre- 
parable loffes which the world has fuftained by the deftruétion 
of the Pheenician temples, the Egyptian colleges, the Pytha- 
gorean {chools in Italy, the libraries at Alexandria,. Conftan- 
tipople. and Rome, and other literary treafures of anti- 

quity *, 
Having 





* In feaking of the loft books of Diodorus Siculus, our author. has fallen 
inte a {mall miftake, which we take the liberty to mention, as it may be 
Bb2 rece 
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Having related the difafters which have befallen the cont 
monwealth of letters, he mentions thofe events which have 
contributed to the revival and reftoration of learning: fuch as 
the tranflation of many Greek authors, and the introduétion ‘ 
of feveral ‘branches of fcience into Europe, by learned Ara- 
bians ; the taking of Conftantinople by the Turks, in 1453, 
which obliged many learned Greeks to fly for proteétion into 
Italy and Germany ; the eftablifhment of many public libra- 
ries ; and, above all, the invention and introduétion of print- 
ing, which completed the triumph of learning over barbarifm 
and ignorance.—We may add, that literatare is infinitely in- 
debted fo thofe eminently learned and indefatigable editors, 
tranflators, and commentators, who publifhed the early edi- 
tions of the Greek and Roman claflics. Among thefe we may 
reekon Erafmus, R. and H. Stephens, Lambinus, Xylander, 
Scaliger, Grynezus, Sylburgius, Rhodoman, Lypfius, Cafau- 
bon, Gruter, Voflius, Salmafias, Gronovius, and many others, 
at whofe learning and Jabours-modern seadess, oior vuv Reoros 
sat, may look up with aftonifhment and veneration. 

In the firft chapter the author treats of {peech, of the origin 
of hieroglyphics, and of their different kinds. Hieroglyphics, 
he obferves, were common to all uncivilized nations. The 
Egyptians undoubtedly carried this art to the,greateft extent 
and this is one reafon why they have been generally confidered 
as the inventors of it, every fpecies of hietoglypliics being 
recorded in their hiftory. 

Hieroglyphie writing, ftriétfy fo called, is a fimple repre- 
fentation, or a mere picture. The abridgments afterwards 
introduced, according to our author, may be divided into 
three kinds. Firft, when the principal circumftance was made 
to reprefent the whole. Thus, a fiege was reprefented by 
a fcaling tadder. This may be ftyled a pilure charadter. The 
fecond; and more artificial method of contraction, was by 
putting the inftrument for the thing itfelf. ‘Thus an eye and 
a fceptre were defigned to reprefent a king. This may be 
called tropical hicroglyphie. ‘Fhe third, and ftill more arti- 
ficial, method of abridging picture writing, was by converfion, 
or making one thing ftand for, or reprefent another, For ex- 





rectified im a future impreffion. He fays: ‘ The Hiftorical Library of 
Diodorus Siculus confifted of forty bosks; but only twenty-five are now 
extant ; that is, five between the fifth and the eleventh, and the laft twenty, 
with fome fragtnents collected out of Photits and others.” He fhould have 
faid—* but only ffteen are now extant, with fome fragments, &c. Five be- 
tween the ‘fifth and the eleventh, and the laft twenty are irrecoverably loft : 
or, the laft claufe may be omitted. Part of this miftake was eccafioned by 
an error of the prefs in the Critical Review for Sept. 1773, p. 183, which 
Mr. Aftle has adopted. | 

ample, 
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ample, the bull Apis ftood for Ofiris, and not the picture or 
image of Ofiris. This has been denominated the fymbolic 
hieroglyphic. 

‘ This, and the enormous bulk of the picture volumes, pro- 
duced a farther change in writing ; the figures were totally re- 
jected ; and, in their room, certain arbitrary marks were infti- 
tuted, "expreffing not only vifible objects, but mental concep- 
tions. Thefe of neceflity muft be exceedingly numerous, as is 
the cafe in the Chinefe writings, in which fome authors have 
afferted, they could ftill trace out the remains of the picture 
character.’ 

Chap. IF, is an enquiry into the origin of letters. The au- 
thor ftates the fentiments of various writers on this fubject ; and 
produces feveral arguments to prove, that alphabetic writing 
was not firft communicated to Mofes, nor of divine original. 
Mofes, he obferves, was ordered to write or record his victoty 
over the Amalekites in a book, before the arrival of the 
Ifraelites at Mount Sinai, Ch. xvii. 14. We alfo find, 
that he wrote all the words and all the judgments of the Lord 
contained in Exod. chap. xxi. xxii. xxiii, before the two 
written tables of ftone were even fo much as promifed. Ch. 
xxiv. 4. 7. Mofes no where mentions that the alphabet was a 
new thing in his time, much lefs, that he was the inventor of 
it; on the contrary, he {peaks of the art of writing as a thing 
well known. See Exod. xxviii. 21. 36. Deut. vi. 9. xi. 20. 
XVil. 18. XXIV. 1. XXVli. 3. 8. 

The Scripture having left the fubje& open to inveftigation, 
and the prophane writers having given us nothing fatisfactory 
upon it, our learned author endeavours to trace the operations 
of the human mind in its progrefs towards the invention of an © 
alphabet. 


‘ The progrefs in this fcience, he fuppofes, muft have been by 
degrees ; men would begin, no doubt, by diftinguifhing the found 
of one word from another: this would not be difficult; then they 
. would refolve words into fyllables, which would not be fo ealy: 
but it is likely that they ftopped there for a long time, perhaps 
for ages, before they came to the laft refolution of fyllables 
into the diftinét founds of which they are compofed.—The next 
ftep towards the notation of language would be the delineation 
of a feparate mark or letter'to denote or ftand for each found ; 
which marks, though few in number, would admit of fo great 
a variety of arrangements and combinations, as would be ca- 
pable of producing an infinity of articulate founds, fufficient 
for the compofitidn of fyllables, words, and fentences; and 
confequently for the notation of language *. 


* Tacquet informs us, that the various combinations of the twenty-four 
letters, without any repetition, will amount to 620,443,401,733,239.439» 


30,000. 
Bb 3 





Chap. III. 
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‘Chap. III: ‘Of the antiquity of writing. —In this chapter 
the author confiders the claims of different nations to the in- 
vention of letters; namely, of the Egyptians, Phoenicians, 
Chaldeans, Syrians, Indians, and Arabians ; and concludes, 
that the Phoenicians, from the teftimony of Sanconiatho, 
Pliny, Curtius, Lucan, and Eufebius, and from their very 
early and high degree of civilization, have the ftrongeft pre- 
tenfions to the honour of having invented the art of alpha- 
‘betic writing. 

Chap. [V. Contains a general account of alphabets. Our 
author fays very properly, 


‘ We cannot agree in opinion with thofe who have afferted, 
that all alphabets are derived from one, becaufe there are a va- 
‘riety of alphabets ufed in different parts of Afia, which differ 
‘from the Pheenician, ancient Hebrew, or Samaritan, in name, 
number, figure, order, and power. In feveral of thefe alpha- 
bets there are marks for founds, peculiar to the language of 
the Eaft, which are not neceffary to be employed in the nota- 
tion of the languages of Europe. 

‘ The chara¢ters and alphabets of all. the countries eaft of 
Perfia, have no conneétion with, or relation to, the Phcenician 
or its derivatives, except only where the conqueft of the Maho- 
medans have introduced the ufe of the Arabic letters. The 
- Shanfcrit characters are the prototype of the letters ufed in 
India, namely, of the facred characters of Thibet, the Cafh- 
mirian, Bengalefe, Malabaric, and Tamoul; the Singalefe, 
the Siamefe,: the Maharattan, the Concanee, &c. The Tan- 
gutic or Tartar characters, and ‘the Shanfcrit, feem to have 
proceeded from the fame fource, as they are fimilar in their 

reat outlines; but whether the former is derived from the 
fatter, or the latter from the former, it is not eafy to deter- 
mine.—._— 

‘ Shanfcrit or Sungfkrit, means fomething brought. to per- 
feétion, in contradiftinction to Prakrit, or fomething vulgar and 
unpolifhed ;,hence, the fine, learned, religious language and 
characters of India, are termed Sungikrit, and the illiterate 
idioms of the common people, Prakrit.’ 


Having found reafon to afcribe the firft ufe of letters to the 
Pheenicians, he tells us, 


‘ That the following alphabets feem to be immediately de- 
rived from that fource : namely, the ancient Hebrew or Sama- 
ritan, the Chaldaic, the Baftulan, the Punic, Carthaginian, 
or Sicilian, the Pelafgian Greek, and its derivatives, which 
are written in the eaftern manner from right to left, and the 
Ionic Greek, written from left to right. This laft mentioned 
branch from the Pelafgic ftock is the fource from whence not 

only moft of the alphabets of Europe are derived, but alfo of 
many- others, which have been adopted 4 in different parts of 
Afia and Africa. ™ 
; “¢ The 
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‘The Chaldaic may be divided into the fquare Hebrew and the 
round Hebrew, and the more modern or running hand Hebrew 
of the rabbins,s The alphabets derived from the Chaldaic, are 
the Syriac, Eftrangelo *, and Mendzan, the ancient and mo- 
dern Arabic. From the ancient Arabic alphabet are derived 
thofe of the Kufic or Oriental, the Mauritanic or Occidental, 
the African or Saracen, and the Moorifh. The Perfian and. 
Turkith are generally allowed to have been derived from. the 
modern Arabic ; though authors are not intirely agreed as to 
the derivation of the former, 

‘ The Baftuli were one of thofe colonies of the Phoenicians 
or Canaanites, who fettled, in the moft early ages, in Spain, 
near. the Straits of Gibraltar. The Punic letters are called 
Tyrian, and are much the fame as the Carthaginian or Sici- 
lian ; they were an early branch from the Pheenician ftock : 
to make a complete Punic, Carthaginian, or Sicilian alphabet, 
we muft admit feveral pure Phoenician letters. The Pelafgi 
were of Phoenician original, and were called Pelafgi from their 
paffing by fea, [Tereyios] and wandering from one country to an- 
other. The Pheenician Pelafgi fettled colonies in feveral iflands 
of the A2gean fea; as Samothrace, Lemnos, Theffaly, all the - 
old Hellas, Argolis, Arcadia, and alfo the fea-coaft of the Pe- 
loponnefe. 

) ‘ The Etrufcan letters are Pelafgic; and feveral of the 
Etrufcan infcriptions are written in the Pelafgic language, 
The Roman letters are Ionic. The Ofcan language was.a 
diale& of the Etrufcan : their chara¢ters are nearer the, lonic, 
or Roman, than the Etrofcan. There is very little diiference 
between the Pelafgian, the Etrufcan, and the moft ancient 
Greek letters, which are placed from_right to left. The Ar- 
cadians were ancient Greeks: they ufed the Ionic letters; but 
at what time they firft wrote from left to right is not known, 
as their chronology is very uncertain. sugges 

‘ The.Etrufcan, the Ofcan, and the Samnite alphabets, are 
derived from that of the Pelafgi: they differ from each. other 
more in name than in form; but a far greater number are im- 
mediately derived from the Ionic Greek ; namely, the Arca- 
dian, pe Latin, or Roman, the ancient Gaulifh, the ancient 
Spanith, the ancient Gothic, the Coptic, the Ruffian, the 
Sclavonian, the Bulgarian, &c. 

‘It is not eafy to difcover, when the Ionic way.of writing 
from left to right was firft received in Italy ; but it.is certain, 
that it did not univerfally prevail, even in Greece, till ages 
after it was found out. “The Athenians did not comply. with 
it till the year from the building of Rome 350. It was not 











* This name is generally derived from the Greek word ¢goyyudeg, round, 
as if it were a round character ; whereas it is rather fquare.. Theophrafius 
ules Eure cpoyyra, for rough unhewn timber,, Hift. Pl..v. 6.. The authors 
of the Univerfal Hiftory take the word in this fenfe. But timber is round 
before it is hewn. ’ 
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Prattifed by the Samnites fo late as the fixth century from the 
' bnilding of Rome, or about two hundred and thirty years before 
Chrift; though the Ionic way of writing prevailed in fome 
parts of Italy, in the third century from the building of Rome, 
** In time, fays Pliny, the tacit confent of all nations agreed 
to ufe the Jonic letters.” ‘The Romans confented to this mode 
about the time of Tarquinius Prifcus, their fifth king. The 
letters which Damaratus the Corinthian, the father of Tar- 
quin, brought into Italy, Mr, Wife thinks, muft have been 
the new or Ionic alphabet, and not the fame as that brought 
_ by Evander above five hundred years before, 

' © The ancient Gaulith letters are derived from the Greek ; 
and their writing approaches more nearly to the Gothic, than 
that of the Roman: this appears by the monumental infcrip- 
tion of Gordian, meffenger of the Gauls, who fuffered mar- 
tyrdom in the third century, with all his family. Thefe an- 
cient Gauylifh charaéters were generally ufed by the people be- 
fore the conqueft ef Gayl by Cefar ; but after that periad the 
Roman letters were gradually introduced. 
* * The ancient Spaniards ufed letters nearly Greek, before 
their intercourfe with the Romans. The ancient Gothic al- 
phabet is very fimilar to the Greek, ‘Thofe writers are cer- 
tainly miftaken, who attribute the invention of the Gothic 
letters to Ulphilas, bithop of Mcefia. The MS. of the Gofpels, 
‘tranflated by him into the Gothic language, and written in an- 
cient Gothic characters, about the year 370, is now preferved 
in the library at Upfal, Dr. Hickes poiitively difallows this 
tranflation to be Ulphil’s, but fays it was made by fome 
Teuton or German, either as old, or perhaps older than 
Ulphil,’ “ns 

| [To be continued. | 





Peru, a Poem. In Six Cantos. By Helen Maria Willigms. 
4to. 45. fewed. Cadell. 


Iz is gn excellent rule, prefcribed by Horace, that a poet 
= fhould not: raife the reader’s expectation by oftentatious 
promifes. A pompous exordium refembles a fire of ftraw, 
_ which blazes for a little time, but is foon extinguifhed, The 
author of this poem, in conformity to the foregoing precept, 
has chofen a title which is fimple and unaffected; and hag 
modeftly acknowleged, that fhe had not the prefumption even 
to attempt a full hiftorical narration of the fall of the Peru- 
yian empire. ‘ To defcribe, fhe fays, this important event 
with precifion, and to difplay with juft force, the various 
_caufes which combined to produce -it, would require all the 
energy of genius, all the ftrong colouring of the moft glow- 
ing imagination. Confcious of her utter inability to execute 
fach a defign, fhe has only aimed at giving a fimple ae 
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a few incidents in that affecting and romantic hiftory, where 
the unparalleled fufferings of an innocent and amiable people, 
afford the fineft fubjets for true pathos; while their climate, 
entirely diffimilar to our own, furnifhes new and ample ‘ma- 
terials for poetic deftription.’ 

The argument of the firft Canto is a general defcription of 
the country of Peru, and of its animal and vegetable produce 
tions ; the virtues of the people; the character of Ataliba, 
their monarchs his love for Alzira; the celebration of their 
nuptials; the character of Zorai, her father; the defcent of 
the genius of Peru, and her prediction concerning the fate of 
that empire. 

We fhall give our readers an extract from the latter part of 
this Canto, 


. © Now o’er the deep, chill Night her mantle flung, 
Spread her dark wings, and on the waters hung ;— 
Sooth’d by the whifper’d murmurs of the main, 
Peruvia’s genius fought the liquid plain, 
Penfive fhe heard the foft waves languid figh, 
As the lone fhore they touch, recede—and dié. 
But now a fullen found in horror creeps 
O’er the fmooth furface of the glafly deeps, 
A rifing zephyr fwell’d her azure veil, 
Shrinking aghaft, fhe {py’d a flying fail :— 
Now tow’rs the lofty maft, the pennant waves, 
The ruffed furge th’ incumbent veffel laves, 
With eager glance the views th’exulting foe 
Lead o’er the wat’ry wafte th’ advent’rous prow, 
Firm, and refiftlefs in terrific force, 
Swift to her fhores they bend their fatal courfe : 
Terrents of gufhing tears bedew’d her eyes, 
And heav’d-her bofom with prefageful fighs ; 
Trembling fhe knelt with wild, diforder’d air, ~ 
And pour’d with frantic energy her pray’r ; ; 
§* Oh all ye pitying fpirits of the fky, . 
Who hear in groves of blifs this ardent figh, 
Mount the blue Lightning’s wing, o’er Ocean fweep, 
Tinge with your robes of flame the red’ning deep, 
Plunge to the central caves that moan below, 
As o’er their heads the liquid mountains flow, 
Bid Death, up-fpringing from the dark abode 
Mount the high billow, print the black’ning flood, 
Ruth o’er the waves, the rough’ning deep deform, 
Howl in the blaft, and fwell the raging ftorm— 
_ Relentlefs powers ! for not a quiv’ring breeze 
Lifts with its figh the furface of the feas.— 
Swift from your rocky fteeps, ye condors, ftray, 
Wave your black plumes, and‘cleave th’ aerial way, 
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- Proud in terrific force your wings expand *, : 

Prefs the light earth, and darken all the ftrand, 

-- .Bid every bofom pant with wild affright, 

And fhun the region veil’d in partial ‘night— 

Vain hope—I fee my lov’d, ‘my favour’d clime 

Confum’d, and fading in its beautéous prime : 

Yes, dear, devoted land, I read thy doom, 

My fad:prophetic foul can pierce the gloom. 

Yet not in vain my groaning realm fhall bleed, 

Europe’s.dire fons fhall mourn the ruthlefs deed : 

Ah clime abhorr’d be gold the glitt’ring bane 

‘That ftrews with eager ills thy hoitile plain, 

May Luxury her baneful odours fhed, 

And the foft lures of guileful Pleafure fpread ; 

Pour gilded poifons in the ne€tar’d bowl, 

Wither each nerve, and taint the fick’ning foul,”— 

There is great propriety and beauty in this paflage. The 
Spaniards are faid to have arrived on the coaft of Peru at mid- 
night. The profound: tranquility of the fcene is happily con- 
trafted with the horrors and agonies of Peruvia, on the ap- 

- proach of a cruel and malignant enemy; and renders her eja- 
culations on that occafion more pathetic and affecting. 

The fecond Canto defcribes the landing of Pizarro, a Spa- 
nifh captain, with his forces; his meeting with Ataliba ; its 
unhappy confequences ; Zorai’s death ; the imprifonment and 

_aflaflination of Ataliba; Alzira’s defpair and madnefs. 

Our ingenious author, as thofe who have read Edwin and 
‘Eltruda may recolleét, has. a peculiar talent in defcribing 
defpair and madnefs. , ; 

The third Canto reprefents Pizarro taking poffeffion of 
Cufco ; the fanaticifm of Valverda, a Spanifh. prieft; ‘its 
dreadful effects; a Peruvian prieft put to the tortures the 
diftrefs of his daughter Zilia; the humane interpofition of 

‘Las Cafas+, and Zilia’s death. 

The author gives a ftriking picture of fanaticifm, in the 

following lines : ) 
* Her blazing torches flafh the mounting fire, 
She grafps the fabre, and fhe lights the pyre ; 
Her voice is thunder rending the ftill air, 
Her glance the livid lightning’s lurid glare, 
Her lips, unhallow’d, breathe their impious ftrain, 
And pure Religion’s facred voice profane, 





¢ * The condor is an inhabitant of the Andes. Its wings, when ex- 
panded, are faid to be cightcen feet wide.’ 

+ Barthol. des Las Cafas, bifhop of Chiapa, in America, who obtained, 
from his humanity, the title of protector of the Indians, 
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Whofe precepts. Pity’s mildeft deeds approve, 
Whofe law is mercy, and whofe foul is love! 
Ah } fee fanatic Fury wakes the ftorm— 
She wears the ftern Valverda’s hideous form : 
His fullen foul no ray of pity knows, . 
No thriek of anguifh breaks its dark repofe.’ 


The fourth Canto contains an account. of Almagro’s expe- 
dition to “Chili ; his crofling the Andes; the revolt of ‘the — 
Peruvians in Cufco; and other incidents. 

The confternation of a fimple and inoffenfive people, the 
Chilefe, at the approach of a formidable enemy in arms, is 
thus defcribed : 


‘ When firft the brave Chilefe, with eager glance, 
Beheld the foe in hoftile ire advance, 
Heard the loud thunder-of the cannons crafh, 
And view’d the light’ning of the inftant fath, 
The threat’ning fabre, red with purple ‘ftreams, 
The lance that quiver’d in the folar beams, 
With pale furprize they faw the low’ring fiorm 
Where hung dark danger in an unknown form. 
But foon their fpirits, ftung with gen’rous fhame, 
Renounce each terror, and for vengeance flame ; 
Pant high with facred Freedom’s.afdent glow, 
And dauntlefs meet the formidable foe.’ | 
Canto V. The charaéter of Zamor, a bard; his paffion 
for Aciloe, daughter of the Cazique, who rules the valley 5 
a battle; Aciloe’s father is made prifoner, and Zamor is 
fuppofed to have fallen ; Alphonfo becomes enamoured: of 
Aciloe ; offers to marry her; fhe rejects him; in revenge he 
puts her father to the torture ; fhe appears. to confent, in 
order to fave him ; meets Zamor in a wood; Las Cafas joins 
them ; leads the two lovers to Alphonfo, and obtains their 
Sendimn Zamor conduéts Aciloe and her father to Chili, &c. 
The reader of tafte will be pleafed with the following beau- 
tiful reflection on the influence of poetry over the human 
mind : 
‘ Zamor to pity tun’d the vocal fhell, 
Bright’ ning the tear of anguith as it fell. 
Did e’er the human bofom throb with pain 
Th’ enchanting Mufe has fought to footh in vain? 
She, who'can ftill with harmony its fighs, 
And wake the found at which Affliction dies! 
Can bid the ftormy paffions backward roll, 
And o’er their low-hung tempefts lift the foul ; : - 
‘With magic touch paint Nature’s various fcene, 
Dark on the mountain, in thé vale ferene; 
Can tinge the breathing rofe with brighter bloom, 
/Or hang the fombrous rock in deeper gloom ; . 
Explore 
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Explore the gem whofe pure, reflected ray 
‘Throws o’er the central cave a paler day ; 

Or foring, view the comet’s fiery frame 
Rufh o’er the fky, and fold the fphere in flame; 
While the charm’d fpirit, as her accents, move, 
Is wrapt in wonder, or diffolv’d in love.’ 


Canto VI.. The troops of Almagro and Alphonfo meet on 
the plains of Cuzco ; Manco Capac, the fuccefior of Ataliba, 
attacks them by night ; his army is defeated, and he is forced 
to fly ; Cora, his wife, goes in fearch of him, with her infant 
in her arms ; overcome with fatigue, fhe refts at the foot af 
2 mountain; an earthquake; a band of Indians fly to the 
mountains for fhelter; Cora difcovers her hufband; their in- 
terview ; her death; he efcapes with his infant; Almagro 
claims a fhare of the {fpoils of Cuzco; his contention with 
Pizarro ; the Spaniards deftroy one another ; Almagro is put 
to death ; his foldiers, in revenge, affaffinate Pizarro, in his 
palace ; Las Cafas dies ; Gafca, a Spanith ecclefiaftic, arrives 
in Peru, invefted with great power; his virtuous conduct ; 
the annual feftival of the Peruvians ; their late victories over 
the Spaniards in Chili; and a with for the reftoration of their 
liberty. 

From this Canto we muft content ourfelves with one fhort 
extraét, which difplays the author’s fenfibility,as well as 
poetic fpirit. 

‘ But from the fcene, where raging flaughter burns, 

The timid Mufe with pallid horror turns : 

The founds of fofter woe fhe panting hears, 

Where anguish dims the female eye with tears ; 

Where all the pangs of frantic terror move 

The fainting bofom of connubial love ; 

Where the deep throbs of agony impart 

The fears that fhiver at a mother’s heart ; 

Where the foft maid, who gave to love’s ‘mild power 

Her tender fpirit, weeps the parting hour : 

And ah! till death thall eafe the bleeding woe, 

That foul muft languifh, and thofe tears muft flow : 

For never with the thrill, that rapture proves, 

Shall fond affection hail the form the loves ; ; 

Her ardent glance no more that form fhall view, 

Her quiv’ring lip has breath’d the laft adieu !” 

Though this poem proceeds in hiftorical order, and confiits 
of detached epifodes, without any proper unity of action, it 
is a work of fuperior merit. Some paflages in it are exqui- 
fitely pathetic ; ; and others are animated with that warmth of 
imagination, that harmony of numbers, and that energy. of 

expreffion, which diftinguifh the genuine poet from the mere 
coupler of rhymes. 


As 
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An Effay on the Treatment and Conver fion of African Slaves in 


the Britife Sugar Colonies. By the Rev. Fame: Ramfay, M.A. 
8vo. 45. in Boards, . Phillips. 


Ts treatment of the flaves in the Weft-Indies is a fubje& 

which has been often regretted by men of humanity, 
but never difcuffed with fuch precifion, care, and ability, 
as by the intelligent author of the volume now under our 
confideration. It appears that a refidence in thofe parts, for 
a coniiderable time, had afforded Mr. Ramfay frequent op- 
portunities of beholding the extreme feverity exercifed over 
the unfortunate Negroes. In.a perfon of lefs fenfibility, this 
circumftance might have produced no other effect than that of 
gradually weakening the fympathetic emotions of a generous 
mind. _ But the humanity of this worthy clergyman was too 
firmly eftablifhed to be obliterated by the repetition of bar- 
barous {pectacles, -however palliated by general example, and 
even fanctified by the practice of fome ages. “His ardor for 
abolifhing the exertion of a power repugnant to natural juf- 
tice, feems to have increafed with the opportunities of obfer- 
vation ; and we find him perfevering, during a period of 
twenty years, in collecting and arranging materials for the 
overthrow of a tyranny, the moft difgraceful ever tolerated in 
any civilized nation. : 

In the firft chapter, Mr. Ramfay takes a view of the various 
ranks in focal life; and begins with confidering the relation 
of mafter and flave in ancient times. 


‘We are taught, by the higheft authority, fays he, that 
Mofes adapted feveral of his inftitutions to the. particular dif- 
pofition of his countrymen. He did not attempt to prohibit 
flavery among them, perhaps, becaufe they were not then 
more ripe for it, than for the indiffoluble band of matrimony ; 
but while he allowed them to make flaves of the conquered . 
Canaanites and their pofterity, he endeavoured to render their 
lot eafy, and the behaviour of mafters humane. Indeed, in 
the early ages, it is a manner peculiar to him, and the Athe- 
rian legiflators, (of whom hereafter) to have paid, in the cafe’ 
of flaves, a proper attention to the referved and unalienable 
rights of human nature. 

‘ He enaéts, that there fhould be one law, one rule of juftice’ 
for the native and for the itranger; which is in direét oppo- 
fition to fome of our colony laws, where the evidence of even 
a free African will not be taken againft a white man. He fe. 
cures good ufage to the flave, by commanding, that if his 
mafter, in beating him, ftrike out but a fingle tooth, he fhall. 
have his freedom. He ordains the perfonal flavery of every, 
Jew to terminate in the beginning of the feyenth, or fabbatical 
year, whether near shee. or diftant, when that Ta 
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sie. - Ramfay’s Effay on African Slaves. 
He guards effectually againft a groveling flavith {pirit among” 
his people, by condemning him to perpetual flavery, who, in- 
ticed by kind treatment from his matter, fhould thow a difre- 
gard of this noble privilege of the fabbatical year: He calls 
repeatedly on his people to remember, that they themfelves 
had been flaves in Egypt; and, therefore, from motives of 
fellow-feeling,’ fhould make the condition of their flaves eafy 
and agreeable to them. He bids them treat well ftrangers of 
one country, becaufe they had béen ftrangers in their lend ; 
others, becaufe they were of the fame lineage with themfelves. 
He tells them, that the inftitution of a weekly fabbath, had in 
contemplation the benevolent purpofe of giving reft to the 
wearied flave, and a refpite from toil, even to the wearied ox.’ 

With regard to the pra€tice of the Athenians, who held the 
firft place among the other ancient nations, our author ob- 
ferves, that they were comparatively indulgent, eafy, and 
kind to their flaves. Among them, if flaves were treated 
with cruelty by their mafters, they might claim protection in 
the Temple of Thefeus ; where they remained in fafety until 
the fubje& of complaint could be tried at law. If the com- 
plaint of the flave was found to be juft, the mafter was obliged 
to aflign over his fervice to fome other perfon. Slaves could 
demand an exchange of matters, if their mafter had made any 
attempt on their chaftity. The laws alfo afforded them pro- 
teftion and redrefs againft every injury that might have been 
done them by any citizen, not their mafter. Athenian flaves 
were not reftrained in any of the common amufements of fo- 
ciety. They’ were allowed to acquire property, on paying 
_ their mafters a certain yearly rate; and if able to purchafe 
their freedom, they might demand it of their mafter for a de- 
terminéd price. 

In the infant ftate of Rome, our author remarks, flaves 
worked and lived with their mafters.without much diftinétion 
of rank or ufage. But in proportion as luxury increafed 
among the Romans, the condition of their flaves funk gra- 
dually down to the loweft degree of wretchednefs. Miferable 
indeed muft they have been, while the. elder Cato fet his. 
flaves adrift to ftarve in their old age, when they could 
no longer be ferviceable ; and condemned them to fith- 
ponds for trivial faults.. Adrian, as our author obferves, is 
the firft on record’who, by an edié&, deprived the mafter of 
the power of life and death ip his family. 

Mr. Ramfay next proceeds to defcribe the ftate of flavery 
in Gothic times, when the introduétion of feudal tenures gave 
rife to a new fpecies of it in Europe. It appears, he obferves, 
that, in general, this flavery confifted in obliging the con- 
quered nations to cultivate their own lands, and render to the" 
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conquerors-fuch’a part of the produce as-they thought proper 
to-fpecify. But as the people, thus fubjef&ted, became the 
teachers and reformers of ‘their mafters; and as the’ latter: 
were by degrees converted to religion, fo this ftate of fubor+ 
dination went on, gradually approaching to equality; and’ 
terminating in the reciprocal focial dependence between’ the 
fervant and matter. 


‘ Had Europe, as a much diftinguiflied quarter of the globe, 
reaped no other focial advantage from the eftablifhment of 
Chriftianity than the abolition of flavery, this -benefit aloné 
would have been immenfe; the fuperiority Snes by it over’ 
the reft of the world would have been incredible.» And with 
what fhame and forrow. muft we remark, that fhe, who has 
been raifed fo high above her fellows, by the:influence of this 
heaven-defcended liberty, at this,day is, and, for more ‘than 
two centuries paft, has been, ftriving with all the venturous ” 
energy of a commercial fpirit, to eftablifh flavery in the new 
world § in a region, where the curfe of flavery was unknown, » 
till, through an infernal love of gold, fhe introduced and fixed 
it? But when the Englifh, (for though the Portuguefe’ and 
Spaniards had tranfported Africans more early to. their Ame-*- 
rican fettlements; yet Hawkins, an Englifhman, is faid firft to 
have given occafion for the prefent inhuman trade) ‘a nation’ 
moft highly *avoured of liberty, is viewed’as taking the lead ‘ 
in. this. odious traffic, and as bending down the’ foul in utter” 
darknefs, the more effectually to enflave the body; freedom’ 
muft blufh indignantly, while humanity mourns over the re 
proachfal tale. Would God we might indulge the hope, that * 
the fame people who firft riveted, might alfo firft cut afunder; 
the iron chain which difgraces our nature and nation, in the’ 
weftern world ; and that a people, who have rifqued’ their own 
exiitence, frequently, as a ftate, to keep one continerital ty- 
rant from ridding the world of another, might at’ laft have 
wifdom to render themfelves rich and powerful, by reftoring to 
liberty, and recovering to fociety and reafon, the exiled fons 

of Africa !? 

In the fubfequent fection, this benevolent writer confiders. 
the propofal made in 1698, by the celebrated Fletcher of 
Saltoun, for reviving in Scotland the’ ancient ftate of mafter 
and flave, to obviate fome.temporary inconveniencies imas 
gined to arife from freedom. This propofali is combated by: 
Mr. Ramfay with great force of argument; and ‘with ‘that 
generous fpirit-of humanity confpicuous’ through: the 'whole* 
of .the prefent Effay. 7 : 

The author next delineates the ftate of flavery’ in, the 
French colonies.» He informs us,’ that in ‘thofe ‘fettlements, 
the public pays an immediate attention to the treatmerit and ‘ 
infiruction of flaves. The intendants-are charged’with their 
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protection ; proper miffionaries are appointed for the purpofe 
of training them up to a certain degree of religious know- 
lege ; and ample eftates or funds are allotted for the mainte- 
nance of thofe ecclefiattics. On all the fafts and feftivals of 
the Romifh church, the flaves are exempted from labour, that 
they may have leifure to attend mafs. Every flave has a claim 
to a certain allowance of food and clothing, which is not to 
be diminifhed by their mafters, under pretence of having 
given him time to work for himfelf. The power of the maf- 
ter is confined to the whip and chain; he may not wound or 
mutilate his flave. If a flave, rendered unferviceable through 
age, hurts, and difeafe, be turned adrift by his mafter, he is 
ta be placed in the public hofpital, and maintained at the ex- 
pence of his matter. 

In the fucceeding feétion we are prefented with the ftate of 
flaves in the Britith colonies, where we are forry to obferve, 
as'a difgrace to our national polity, that their condition is 
fuperlatively wretched. 7 


‘ Thé Englith, fays our author, have not paid the leaft at- 
tention to enforce by a law, either humanity or juftice, as thefe 
may refpect their flaves. Many are the reftriétions, and fevere 
are the punifliments, to which our flaves are fubjeéted. But 
if you except a law, that governor Leake got enacted in Nevis, 
to diftinguifh petty larceny in flaves from felony ; and a law in 
Grenada and Jamaica, that obligeth mafters to allot to their 
flaves. a certain portion of land for the growth of provifions 3 
and one in this laft ifland, that grants them Saturday afternoon 
for the culture of it; I recollect not a fingle claufe in all our 
colony aéts, (and I perufed the feveral codes with the view of 
yemarking fuch) enacted to fecure them the leaft humane treat- 
ment, or to fave them from the capricious cruelty of an igno- 
rant, unprincipled mafter,; or a morofe, unfeeling overi{eer. 
Nay a horfe, a cow, or a fheep, is much better protected with 
us by the law, than a poor flave. For thefe, if found in a 
trefpafs, are not to be injured, but fecured for their owners ; 
while a half ftarved Negroe may, for breaking a fingle cane, 
which probably he himfelf has planted, be hacked ‘to pieces 
with a cutlafs; even though, perhaps, he be incapable of re- 
fiftance, or of running away from. the watchman, who finds 
him in the faét. Nay, we have men among us, who dare 
boaft of their giving orders to their watchmen, net to bring 
home any flave that they find breaking of canes, but, as they 
call it, to bide them, that is to d/i, and bury them. And, ac- 
cordingly, every now-and-then, fome poor wretch is miffed, 
and fome lacerated carcafe is difcovered.’ . 

‘ The difcipline of a fugar plantation is as exact as that of 
a regiment : at four o’clock in the morning the plantation bell 
rings to call the flaves into the field. Their work 3s to manure, 
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dig, and hoe, plow the ground, to plant, weed, and cut the 
cane, to bring it to the mili, to have the juice expreffied, and 
boiled into fugar. About nine o'clock, they have half an 
hour for breaktaft, which they take in the field. Again they 
fall to work, and, according to the cuftom of the plantation, 
continue until eleven o’clock, or noon; the bell .then rings, 
and the flaves are difperfed in the neighbourhood, to pick up 
about the fences, in the mountains, and fallow or wafte 
grounds, natural grafs and weeds for the horfes and cattle. 
The time allotted for this branch of work, and preparation of 
dinner, varies from an hour and an half, to near three hours. 
In collecting pile by pile their little bundles of grafs, the flaves 
of low-land plantations, frequently burnt up by the fun, muft 
wander in their neighbours grounds, perhaps more than two’ 
miles from home. In their return, often fome lazy fellow, of 
the intermediate plantation, with the view of faving himfelf 
the trouble of picking his own grafs, feizes on them, and pre- 
tends to infift on carrying them to his mafter, for picking grafs, 
or being found in his grounds; a crime that forfeits the bun- 
dle, and fubjects the offender to twenty lafhes of a long cart 
whip, of twifted leathern thongs. The wretch, rather than 
be carried to judgment in another man’s plantation, is fain to 
efcape with the lofs of his bundle, and often to put up quietly 
with a good drubbing from the robber into the bargain. The 
hour of delivering in his grafs, and renewing his tafk, ap- 
proaches, while hunger importunately folicits him to remem- 
ber its call; but he muft renew the irkfome toil, and fearch out 
fome green, fhady, unfrequented fpot, from which to repair, 
his lofs. 

‘ At one, or in fome plantations, at two o’clock, the bell 
fummons them to deliver in the tale of their grafs, and affem- 
ble to their field work. If the overfeer thinks their bundles 
too fmall, or if they come too late with them, they are punifhed 
with a number of ftripes from four to ten. Some matters, 
under a fit of carefulnefs for their cattle, have gone as far as 
fifty ftripes, which effeQtually difable the culprit for weeks. If 
a flave has no’ grafs to deliver in, he keeps away out of fear, 
fkulks about in the mountains, and is abfent from his work 
often for months; an aggravation of his crime, which, when 
he is caught, he is made to remember. 

‘ About half an hour before fun-fet, they may be found 
{cattered again over the land, like the Ifraelites in Egypt, to 
cull, blade by blade, from among the weeds, their fcanty par- 
cels of grafs. About feven o’clock in the evening, or later, 
according to the feafon of the year, when the overfeer can find 
jeifure,, they are called over by lift, to deliver in their fecond 
bundles of grafs; and the fame punifhment as at noon, is in- 
flicted on the delinquents. They then feparate, to pick up, 
in their way to their huts, (if they have not done it, as they 
generally do, while gathering grafs) a little brufh-wood, or 
Vou. LVI. May, 1784. Cc dry 
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dry cow-dung, to prepare fome fimple mefs for fupper, and to- 
morrow’s breakfaft. This employs them till near midnight, 
and then they go to fleep, till the bell calls them in the morn- 
ing.’ 

This is fuch a picture of infolent unfeeling defpotifm, and 
miferable fervitude, as feems even to furpafs the horrible 
condition of the Spartan Helotes. That fuch oppreffion 
fhould be tolerated by the legiflature of a civilized country, 
is a circumftance truly mortifying to humanity. But it may 
afford fome confolation to thofe who fympathize with the-ex- 
treme diftrefs of their fellow-creatures, that the fubjeé is at 
tength laid before the public by this fenfible writer, whofe pure 
intentions, whofe zeal, and whofe obfervations and arguments, 
there is reafon to hope, will meet with that favourable recep- 
tion to which they are fo much entitled.—In our next Re- 
view, we fhall conclude the account of this,excellent Effay. 








FOREIGN ARTICLES. 
Les Amufemens de Spa. Par JF. Ph. Limbourg, M.D. Two 


Volumes. Svo. &@ Amfterdam, 


HE Amusements of the Spa, written by a phyfician of 

credit, may at firft feem improbable; and we may fuf- 
{pect that another Curl has vifited the neighbouring continent, 
to inftrué his brethren in the art of forming a prepoffeffing 
title, and of introducing a tefpectable name: but the book 
itfelf oppofes every fufpicion. It is amuiing and in&rudtive : 
by gaining the fancy, it affeéts the heart and regulates the 
conduét. Morality, prudence, and even medical advice, af- 
fume the feducing form of amufement. They appear, wher 
they are leaft expected, at the balls, in the walks —in the midf 
of a lively converfation, or the eftufions of gallantry. They 
are not introduced with the pedantry of a monk, or of a formal 
preacher; but appear the effect of accident, the fentiments 
fuggefted by the occurrences of the moment, or the reflections 
of an intelligent and well-regulated mind. 

Our author informs us of the moft material circumftances 
which excite the curiofity of the vifitors, and of the objects 
which may influence the determination of thofe who are yet in 
doubt. He defcribes the country around, the buildings, and 
the waters. He gives an account of the method of drinking 
them, of their effects, of the mode of living at the Spa, and 
of the antiquity of thefe baths. Yet there are no regular dif- 
cuffions, which would delight the antiquary; there is no formal 
difguifition, which might inftruct the phyfician ; nor any very 
accurate analyfis to attract the chemjft. All is amufement and 
pleafure; and even our phyfician frequently leans to the opi- 
nion, that thefe are fometimes the moft effectual methods of 
: 8 cures 
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cures This is not the only medical herefy which we have dif* 
covered in this work, nor the only. pofition in which we 
perfectly agree with him. ‘ It is with medicine and phyficians, 
fays he, as with every thing elfe; that, generally {peaking, 
people think as others have thought; and that rank or ftation 
do not give the privilege of infallibility. That in this way, 
attached to received principles, filled with prejudices, without 
the leaft diftruft of thofe fyftems which they have once adopted, 
without fufficient candour or abilities to find their true value, 
the greater number act only by routine, and in every nation aré 
wedded to their cuftoms.’ 

As a medical work, we find little new in it; as an enter- 
taining and ufeful companion at the Spa, we ftrorigly recom- 
mend it; yet this is not a fufficient motive to induce us to 
make any confiderable extraéts from it. Even thofe who have 
no intention of vifiting thefe celebrated waters, miay extrac 
fome entertainment from its amufements. 

The Spa, in the years 1780 and 1781, was honoured with the 
vifits of two monarchs, who there laid afide the farce of royalty, 
and, fer once, enjoyed uncontrouled the pleafures of an uns 
diftinguifhed equality, and a happy freedoms As our author’s 
account of thefe vifitors interefted us, we have felected it, as a 
{pecimen of his manner. 

‘ The king of Sweden arrived at the Spa the z2d of July, 
1780, under the name of count Haga, with a numerous {uite 
of lords: he lodged at the Black Lion, a beautiful inn, in the 
Great Square. He refided there nine weeks, during which he 
enjoyed the common amufements of the place; and this king, 
who in one of his fpeeches faid to his {fubje&ts, with fo much 
emphafis, ‘* Be Swedes,” as we fay to an indifferent perfon, 
*‘ be what you are;” who added alfo, ‘*‘ Be what you were 
under your former kings, brave, good Chriftians, good fub- 
jects, good fons, good hufbands, good fathers, good citizens 3 
in one word, be what other nations have ceafed to be, &c.’’ 
(at fuch expreflions, who does not fay, what advice! what a 
leffon! how grand is this method of-thinking!) this fame 
king, free from all the ceremonies of a court, yet by no means 
exempt from labour, but employed two or three hours each day 
in his clofet,.in other refpecéts gave a {cope to his pleafures. 
Every day he invited people of diftinétion, of different nations, 
to his table. He rode out mornings and afternoons ; returned 
to the play or the ball, amufed himfelf with play at his own 
houfe or the public rooms; enjoying the pleafure of mixing 
with the crowd; refpected by every body without incommoding 
the company ; in other refpeéts appearing affable and gracious ; 
very amiable and familiar with thofe who had the honour of 
being admitted to converfe with him.’ 

‘The year afterwards, July 19, 1781, the fupreme head of 
the empire arrived, under the name of count Falckenftein, ace 
companied only by general count Tercy. He entered, on foot, 
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without any mark of diftinétion; and was there, for a tinié, 
in the greateft obfcurity, going direétly. to the prince of Liche 
tenftein, at the Orange, without being known or gueffed-at by 
any one. From thence he went, alfo on foot, to the Court of 
London, where he lodged with a few attendants. Soon after 
wards he vifited prince Henry of Pruffia, who came about 
twelve days before. This vifit continued about two hours, and 
the monarch then went to dine with prince Lichtenftein.’ 

‘Fhe day of the count’s arrival was that of a ball: it was 
preceded by a play ; at the end of which, every perfon of dif- 
tinction at the Spa paid their refpects to him, in the great ball. 
room, and were gracioufly received. ‘The next morning this 
auguft prince vifited all the fountains, tafted them, invited the 
ladies to dance at the Géroneftre (one of ‘the fprings near the 
Spa), and returned to breakfaft at Vauxhall, where the company 
were more and more enchanted with his affability. ‘Fhis em- 
peror, the friend of mankind, went to every place where the 
company met, and conftantly with the preateft attention, fo as 
even to fuffer the inconvenience of an innumerable crowd, 
which his prefence had attraéted, and which followed and fur- 
younded him. Having remarked that his appearance had fixed 
the attention, and interrupted the gamés, he defired the com- 
pany not to incommode themfelves, but to continue as if he 
were ngt there; and he then amufed himfelf with obferving 
the different games, which afterwards continued without inter- 
ruption. The emperor left the place on the zift, leaving a 
pleafing remembrance of his vifit, as much by marks of gene- 
rofity and benevolence as by continued proofs of goodnefs, 
attention, and popularity, towards every individual.’ 

We have fomewhat fhortened this account, to adapt it to our 
Hintits; and maft now conclude, with again recommending 
thefe little volumes. ‘They will not only turnifh every necef- 
fary intelligence refpecting the place, and the waters, which 
are the general objects of the vititors, but afford great amufe- 
ment to the valetudinary, and inftruction to the diffipated tra- 
veller, The plates pretend to no great fhare of elegance, yet 
they are by no means deficient. They reprefent plans of the 
country, different views of the place, and fome of the moft 
remarkable buildings. ‘The: firit edition of this work was 
tranflated into Englith; the fecond is much enlarged, and ren- 
dered more interefiing. Perhaps a new tranflation, if executed 
with care, would be received with attention. 


s 





Fob. Pet. Frank, Syfiem einer Vollpandigen Medicinifchen Policey 5 
or, a Compete Syftem of Medicinal Police. By Dr. Frank, 
Phyfician in Ordinary to the Prince Bifbop of Spire. Fol. I. 
678 Pages in 8vo. Mannheim. (German.) | 

N Medicinal Police little had been hitherto publifhed but 
fragments or ili-digeited eflays. Yet it is an object very 

important for nations and ;ovesnments ; fince the difcovery Z 
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the obftacles to the propagation and health of the people, of the 
means of precuring them fubfiftence, proper encouragement 
granted to marriages, a due care of the poor in times of 
dearth or prevailing epidemics, the fupport of the aged and 
infirm ; the eftablifhment of public infirmaries and hofpitals, 
the appointment of fkilful phyficians, furgeons, and mid- 
wives, and an attention to the wholefomenefs of provifions, 
and to the cleanlinefs of the ftreets and houfes, would prove 
the beft and {ureft means for increafing population, and con~- 
fequently one of the moft effential requifites. towards the 
profperity and even fafety of the ftate. 

Dr. Frank’s work bids fair to prove 2 very ufeful perform- 
ance. Its plan and execution, its method and diction, evince 
its author to be a man of fenfe, of fenfibility, and fpirit, know- 
ing the world as it is, and as it ought to be. 

He begins with treating of medicinal police, of population 
in general, and of the prefent itate of health in polithed 
nations. 

Medicinai police is the art of defence againft corporeal evils ; 
an art, fays he, never yet fyftematically treated of, and greatly 
negleéted in moft countries. 

Section I. treats, 1. of mankind’s generative inflin& in gene- 
ral, relatively to health. 2. Of the celibacy of the clergy ; a very 
delicate and hazardous fubjeé& this, for the author, a Roman 
Catholic, and phyiician toa bifhop. Accordingly he treats it 
with circum{pection, hiftorically, but interfperfing fome fen- 
fible reflections on vows of chaftity taken in too early youth} 
on the proper time for taking fuch vows ; on the prudential 
conduct .of the Jefuits in this refpeét: but whether vows of 
monatftic orders ought to be refcinded, when nature reclaims her 
rights, is a fubje&t on which our author has not thought fit to 
explain himfelf. 3. Of the celibacy of laymen. Every per- 
fon, not refrained by vows, by want of fubfiftence, or by his 
official duties, ought to marry, and thereby benefit his country. 
Inftances from the Grecian and Roman hiftory, of penalties 
enacted againit bachelors, and of rewards granted to married 
people. The celibacy of adult lay perfons tends to impair na- 
tional health, by propagating the effects of venereal difeafes. 
He propofes a variety of fchemes for difcouraging this {pecies 
of celibacy. 4. Of the celibacy of foldiers. It is exceed- 
ingly prejudicial to population, in the prefent times efpecially. 
Our modern ftanding armies are become fo exceflively nume- 
rous, and fo deftructive to the finances, the, population, the 
morals, and the health of nations, that we are apt to think the 
benefits refulting from the abolition of fome hundreds, or even 
fome thoufands of convents, greatly overbalanced by the keep- 
ing up of hundreds of thoufands of unmarried foldiers. 

Section II. treats of marriages relatively to the ages in which 
the contracting parties enter into them. 
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t. Of too early marriages. 2. Of too late and unequal 
marriages. 3. Of marriages with unhealthy perfons; which 
ought to be prohibited by law. *Perfons in health, coupled 
with fech as are valetudinary, lofe not only their health, but 
every domeftic ‘enjoyment, A fickly wife is unfit for child- 
bearing ; and fickly parents generally beget ‘but fickly chil- 
dren. Epilepty, con{umption, and feveral other difeafes or 
natural defects, ought to exclude the perfons fubjeét to them 
from the right of marrying. 4. Of matrimonial fruitfulnefs, 
and fome phyfical obftacles to it, 5. Of the pernicious effects 
of the obitruction of a free choice in marrying ; and of healthy 
Population, 6. Of public meafures for preparing adult daugh- 
ters to become good mothers. 7. Of the neceffity of inftrudct- 
ing affianced parties in the duties of the matrimonial ftate. 

Section II], treats of the duties of mothers, and of thofe 


of other perfons towards them, from their ftate of 
to their death, , ate of pregnancy 
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A free and candid Review of a Traét, entitled ** Obfervations on 
the Commerce of the American States.’ 8vo. 25s, Lowndes, 


HE regulation of the Britifh commerce in the Weft Indies 

; is a fubject which has of late been much agitated ; and, 
from its great importance merits, doubtlefs, the fulleft invetfti- 
gation. Soon after the American States had obtained their 
independence, this enquiry was zealoufly profecuted by lord 
Shefheld, who, from a variety of obfervations, endeavoured to 
evince, that the permiffion of a free trade between our Wett- 
India iflands and the American States, in veilels belonging to 
the latter, would prove a meafure in the higheit degree per- 
nicious to the naval power of this country. In order to refute 
the idea of fuch a commerce being abfolutely neceflary for the 
fupport of the Weft India iflands, as had been fuggefted, his 
Jordfhip maintained that they might be fupplied with every 
ufeful commodity either from Great Britain, or from the re- 





maining Britith territories in North America. Both thefe pro- 


pofitions, however, are contefted by the author of the pamphlet 
now before us, who attempts to fhew that the fy{tem recom- 
mended by lord Sheffield would ‘be produttive of the moft 
pernicious effects, not only to Great Britain, but the “Britifh 
fugar iflands. : 

In the opinion of this quthor, it is more for the advantage 
of the Britith navigation, that the American refources (within 
proper limits) fhould continue acceffible to the Weft India 
jflands. For, thould the fupply of thofe ‘iflands be rendered 
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exorbitantly dear, or in any degree precarious, the planters, he 
thinks, will undoubtedly betake themfelves to the cultivation 
of provifions, and the hewing of ftaves, inftead of applying to 
the culture of thofe ftaples at prefent fo advantageous to the 
Britifh commerce. 

Lord Sheffield having reprefented the Britifh territories in 
North America as capable of fupplying our Weft India iflands 
with many of the moft neceffary articles of confumption, this 
author proceeds to a particular inveftigation of this fubject ; 
and, after examining the natural hiftory of Canada, St. John’s 
ifland, and Nova Scotia, concludes that thofe fettlements are 
in reality incapable of affording the Weft India iflands eithera 
fufficient or regular fupply of fuch commodities as\ are indif- 
penfibly neceffary, both for the fupport of the inhabitants and 
their trade. ; 

In feveral of the remarks made by this author on the obfer- 
vations of lord Sheffield, we think he has refuted, in a fatis- 
factory manner, fome of the apprehenfions expreffed by his 
lordfhip, relative to the confequences of an open trade between 
our Weft India iflands and the American States; but whether 
the permiflion of a trade between thofe countries, to the extent 
propofed by this writer, would be really confiftent with found 
policy, is a point which cannot be clearly determined from the 
evidence hitherto adduced on either fide. At the fame time 
that we exprefs this uncertainty, we muft acknowlege that the 
author argues with great appearance of candour, and attention 
to facts. It is therefore not owing to any weaknefs of his rea- 
foning, that we can hefitate for a moment to accede to the in- 
ferences which he draws; but in confidering a fubject of fuch 
extraordinary confequence, the information intended to operate 
on the judgment ot the legiflature, ought to be founded on 
authorities, that fo far from admitting of any doubt, fhould be 
placed beyond the power of contradiction. 


Addrefs to, and Expoftulation with, the Public. By John Earl 
of Stair. 8vo. 15. 6d. Stockdale. 


A man lefs zealous for the interefts of his country than the 
earl of Stair, would have long fince abandoned the profecution 
of a fubje& which feemed not to be regarded by the public in 
any degree fuitable to its importance ; but his lordfhip, with 
an ardour which certainly does honour to his patrioit{m, per- 
feveres in enforcing his principles, and former obfervations, 


_ refpecting the national finances. To his laft ftatement of the 


public unfunded debt, he now makes an addition of five mil- 
lions, with a correfponding intereft or annuity ; three millions 
of which he allots to the arrangement of the Eaft India com- 
pany’s affairs, and two millions for the expence of a new filver 
coinage, become indifpenfibly requifite. His lordfhip, there- 
fore, now fixes the annual income of the ftate at eighteen mil- 
lions ; the civil lift eftablifhment, and the current annual peace 
eftablifhments, being the fame as in his former eftimate. 
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Having mentioned a new filver coinage, lord Stair advifes; 
that whenever it takes place, the value of the crown be raifed 
to five fhillings and fixpence, agreeably to the original refolu- 
tion of the committee of the houfe of commons, in 1694, the 
_ year immediately preceding the lait general filver coinage. His 
lordfhip’s argument for raifing the flandard is, that all the 
heavy filver coin has been carried out of the kingdom. 

For increafing the refources of the nation, lord Stair ad- 
vifes adopting the propofal fuggefted by the commiffioners of 
accounts in their eleventh report. It is, that there will accrue 
to the public an annual faving of twenty thoufand pounds, by 
exempting from the, jurifdiction of the auditor of the Exche- 
quer, the annuities of the year 1751, and thofe that are tran{f- 
acted at the Bank of England. 

However unfavourable the earl of Stair’s opinion, relative to 
the finances of the nation, has been for feveral years, it is but 
juftice to obferve, that while he reprefented the danger of the 
public fituation in the ftrongeft colours, he has at the fame time 
inceflantly laboured, with equal zeal, in recommending fuch 
meafures as feemed to him beft calculated for promoting the 
good of his country. In the prefent Addrefs, he continues 
to manifeft the moit difinteretted folicitude for the public 
profpeiity, not only by fuggefting various ufeful objects of 
refource, but even by an offer of voluntarily contributing, out 
of a moderate fortune, towards the neceflities of the ftate. 
There is fo much Roman greatnefs, and genuine patriotifm, in 
this declaration, that we cannot but lament the indifference of 
men.in power, who could treat with neglect, which we are forry 
to find infinuated, either the relations, or the very refpectable 
perfonage himfelf from whom fuch an offer could ‘proceed. It 
is however to be hoped, that national honour will yet be affert- 
ed, by a more equitable diftribution of minifterial favour. In 
the mean time, amidft the earl of Stair’s apprehenfions for the 
fituation of public credit, it muft afford him fome profpect of 
happier times, that the nation has at length obtained a miniftry 
which enjoys the confidence of the people; under the direction 
of whom they may look for the return of profperity, fecure 
from the ominous interpretation of the line lajt quoted, but 
not unfavoutably applied, by his lordthip, 

* Sed nox atra caput trifti circumvolat umbra,’ 


Popular Topics; or the grand Queftion difcufid. 8vo. 1s. Debrett, 


The fubjeés here treated are, the king’s prerogative, the 
privileges of parliament, fecret influence, and a fyitem of re- 
torm for the Eaft-India company. ‘Ihe whole is a mafs of 
ftate declamation, collected by fome political retailer from the 


{weepings of the laft houfe of commons. 


Thoughts on a Parliamentary Reform. 8vo. 1s. Dodfley. 


The author of this pamphlet takes a general view of the fe- 
veral plans, propofed by different writers, for carrying into 
effect 
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effe&t a reform of parliament. After confidering the whole, he 
declares himfelf of opinion, that the conftitution of parliament, 
as now eftablifhed, is perhaps equally advantageous to the na- 
tion with any that can be devifed; and he therefore briefly ar- 
gues againft any innovation. 


Letters to a Member of the prefent Parliament, upon the extraore- 
dinary and unprecedented Tranfactions in the laf Houfe of Com- 
mons. $vo. 15.  Debrett. 


In the two Letters contained in this pamphiet, we meet with 
nothing more than a repetition of the political. contefts which 
occafioned the diffolution of the lait parliament; and which 
the author, who writes with all the prejudice, though not with 
the ufual vehemence, of a partizan, endeavours to revive in 
the prefent. The feveral fubjects have already been too often 
difcuffed to afford any novelty ; and the manner in which they 
are treated by this author, difplays them with no fuperior ad~ 
vantage, either in point of obfervation or ftyle. 


The Parallel: in a fecond Letter to the Right Hon. William Pitt, 
From a Prefbyterian of the Kirk of Scotland. 8v0. 15 
Debrett. 


This, it feems, is the production of the titular Prefbyterian 
of the Kirk of Scotland, whofe former Letter to Mr. Pitt we 
noticed in our Review for February ; when we recommended 
him, on account of his political uncleannefs, to be placed on the 
ftool of repentance. He appears indeed to be fo incorrigible a 
finner, that little hope is to be entertained of his reformation, 
We fhalf therefore only obferve concerning him, that as in his 
former Letter he was unfortunate in his attempt at difcrimj- 
nation, he is at prefent no lefs unfuccefsful in his imaginary 
parallel. 


The Refolutions of the Houfeof Commons, on the great and confti- 
tutional Queftion between the Pr ivileges of the Houfe of Com- 
mons, and the Prerogative of the Crown, Se. 8vo0. 15. 6d. 


Debrett. 


The refolutions collected in this pamphlet are thofe which 
paffed from the 17th of December 1783, to the roth of March 
1784, on the Queftion between the privileges of the Houfe of 
Commons, and the prerogative of the crown; including the 
mover and feconder, and the numbers in the divifion on each 
motion. A feries of tranfactions mortifying to every lover of 
his country. 


’ 


The Argument collefed ; or, State Carriage reviewed. By a pri- 
vate Gentleman. 8vo. 6d. Southern. 


Under the allegory of the State-Carriage, this author de- 
livers a ludicrous account of the late revolution in the miniftry ; 
and reprefents the whole of the tranfaction as a conteft for the 
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office of driver. His humour is, we doubt not, well-intended ; 
,and we heartily join with him in the concluding paragraph of 
the pamphlet. As 

‘If it pleafe heaven, may our now matter long continue a 
bleffing to us, and may the wheels of the Britifh State-Carriage, 
anointed with the precious ointment of generous union, and 
furnifhed with fkilful, cautious, and refpectful drivers (of whom 
the lefs change the better) move on with a fmooth and profper- 
ous pace, through fcenes of true happinefs, ’till time ‘hall be 
no more !? 


Five Minutes Advice to the People, preparatory to the enfuing Ge- 
neral Election. 8vo. 6d. Stockdale. 


The defign of this monitor has been to exhort the people 
againft voting for the adherents of Mr. Fox at the late general 
election. Whatever may have been the influence of his advice, 
the choice of the people feems to have coincided in a great 
meafure with his wifhes. 


The School for Scandal, a Comedy, as it is performed by his Ma- 
jefiy’s Servants. Sve. 158.-6d. Lifter. 

An Attempt to impofe upon the public a fpurious produc- 
tion for the celebrated comedy written by Mr. Sheridan. This 
counterfeit contains nothing more than dull dialogues between 
lord Boreas, Reynard, and fome other perfonages, relative to 
coalition, and the India bill. 


Jen Minutes Advice to the Frecholders of Yorkfbire. 8vo. 6d. 
Egerton. 


Intended for the county meeting of the twenty-fifth of 
March, the refult of which has proved favourable to the au- 
thor’s inclinations. 


. Letters addreffed to the Committee of Belfaft, on the propofed Refor- 
mation of the Parliament in Ireland. By the Rev. Chriftopher 
Wyvill, gto. 1s. Stockdale. 


Thefe Letters relate to the propofed reformation of the par- 
liament of Ireland, and are the production of the Rev. Mr. 
Wyvill ; whofe Addrefs likewife to the freeholders of York- 
fhire, ‘is fubjoined. So much has lately been written on par- 
liamentary reformation, that the fubject has no longer any no- 
velty to compenfate for the wildnefs of fpeculation with which 
it has been treated by fome enthufiafts. 


A Safe and eafy Plan for the Conduédt of all Sorts of Money Tranf- 
action, without the Ufe of Receipts. 12m0o. 4d. Scatcherd 
and Whitaker. : ; 


_Mr. Oliver Quid’s plan for avoiding the receipt-tax, is fub- 
flituting memorandums of payment, corroborated by witneffes. 


As a tobacconift, Mr. Quid’s lucubrations, of which this is 
the ~ 
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the third on the prefent fubje&t, may prove lefs injurious in 
refpect of his intereft, than is genera]ly the cafe with unfac- 
cefsful authors; but he ought to confider that the fuggefting of 
any method for diminifhing the public revenue, is a refource 


= 


not very confiftent with the duty of a good citizen. 
Vulgar Errors. 8v0. 6d. Debrett. 


The firft propofition, which this author endeavours to expofe 
under the titie of Vulgar Errors, is, that the junction of par- 
ties, formed by lord North and Mr. Fox, was an interefted 
union of individuals, who had not any one public principle in 
common between them. It is, he fays, another vulgar error, 
that Mr. Fox’s Eaft India bill was a precedent for the violation 
of charters; a third, that Mr. Fox’s bill was a confifcation of 

roperty ; and a fourth, that in the iflue of this conteft (in the 
Proufe of commons) the people will take part againft the houfe 
of commons. This author, amidft all his pretenfions to poli- 
tical fagacity, is not a little infatuated with the fpirit of error ; 
and he feems not likely to convince the public of f{peculative 
mifapprehenfion, whofe judgment has been direétly contra- 
dicted by matters of fact. 
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Verfes on her Mayjefty’s oe May 19, 1784. 4f0. 56 
ilkie. 

Though this performance is not diftinguifhed by a promifing 
title, it is no defpicable compofition ; the verfification is gene- 

rally harmonious, and the fentiments not inelegantly expreffed. 
The author appears to have a claflical tafte. 

All the world acknowleges her majefty’s amiable difpofition. 
The Britifh nation feels and admires its ferene influence. But 
this writer alludes to a fact, which has done infinite honour to 
her character in Germany. We fhall fubjoin the paflage in 
which it is mentioned. 

‘ In early youth thy early virtues fhone, 
Adorn’d thy birth, and mark’d thee for a throne. 
When Pruffia’s monarch wav’d his reeking brand, 
And trod in fteps of blood thy native land, 

With folded arms the peafant view’d afar 

The dreadful ravage of wide-wafting war ; 
Sunk his gay’hopes, and mock’d his ftubborn toil, 
His ftreaming eye bedew’d the bladelefs foil : 

Thy patriot heart then felt a nation’s woe, 

And bade ftrong fenfe in nervous language flow *. 
Fed by thy hand, protected by thy care, 

For thee they grateful pour the ceafelefs prayer : 
Heaven nods affent with a propitious fmile, 

And points to Britain’s king and Britain’s ifle.’ | 





‘ ® Vide the qucen’s letter to the king of Pruffia.” 
Three 
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Three Poems: 1. Siddons: a Poem. 2. A Poetical Epifile to Sir 
Afbton Lever. 3. An Elegy on the Death of a Young Offcer of 
the Army. By Percival Stockdale. 4to. Flexney. 

The author affures us that he is 
——~ ‘ Thro’ all his foul alive to fame’ 


And we are forry for his ftrong attachment to a lady, who fome- 
times repays with negligence, the moft ardent affection. His 
produttions are of a perifhable nature ; no way calculated for 
immortality : they are but tender plants, liable to be uprooted 
by the keen blafts of criticifm, or to be nipt by the cold breath 
of public neglect, and wither in obfcurity. Defe&tive however 
as thefe Poems are, in fome refpects, we would not be under- 
ftood as giving an unqualified cenfure. The author, in feveral 
places, profeffes a liberality of fentiment which we commend ; 
his numbers are not deftitute of harmony ; and his rhymes are 
correct. , On the whole, our ‘ literary veteran,’ as he lately 
ftyled himfelf, ftill purfues the Mufe with a fpirit and fuccets 
which would not difgrace a younger votary. 


A familiar Epifile to Thomas Lamb, Efg. Mayor of Rye, ix 
Suffex. By Major Henry Waller. 4to. 25. 6a. Shepperion. 
A Rump ‘and Dozen, being the Conclufion of a Letter to Thomas 
Lamb, Efq. Mayor of Ryee By Major Henry Waller. a0, 

6d. Shepperfon. 





This Epiftle is faid to have been written about four years 
fince, in confequence of the author’s having laid a wager of 
what is vulgarly called a Rump and Dozen, with Thomas Lamb, 
efq. mayor of Rye, refpecting the age of the prefent earl of 
“Sandwich. Mr. Lamb, on finding he had loft his wager, wrote 
a letter in rhyme toa general officer, who was one of the party, 
defiring that the dinner might be at his own houfe.—The ge- 
neral. gave the mayor’s letter to the author, defiring him to 
return a fuitable anfwer, which he has attempted to do in this 
Epiftle. vec nee ‘ 

Here the poet gives unbounded fcope to his imagination, and 
introduces a great variety of lively and ingenious remarks on 
mufic and its profeffors, on political fubjects, on the manners 
of the prefent age, on feveral diftinguifhed characters, on the 
important articles of eating and drinking,. &c. 

Nothing can be more prolific, or more defultory, than the 
author’s fancy. 


‘ Oft (fays he) from my fubje& I depart, 
As thoughts rife up by fit and ftart.’ 


The major is never out of his way. He amufes himfelf with 
every obje& on which he fixes his attention ; he throws his re- 
marks into rhyme, either in Englifh or Latin, with the greateft 
facility ; and by means of a fruitful invention, produces above 
three thoufand five hundred hudibraftic verfes, on what an un- 
jnterefted reader may think a fimple and unpromifing fubject. 


J he- 





——- 
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Theodora and Didymus, or, the Exemplification of pure Love aud 
vital Religion. An Heroic Poem, in Three Cantos. By Mrs. 
Mary Deverell, Gloucefterfbire. 8vo. 55. in Boards. Wilkie. 


The ftory, which Mrs. Deverell has made the fubject of this 
work, is taken from a fragment written by Mr. Boyle, intitled 
The Martyrdom of Theodora and Didymus. See Boyle’s 
Works, vol. iv. p. 427. edit. 1744. That celebrated writer 
informs us, that he found the ftory in an old Martyrology, very 
dully and imperfe&ly related ; but that having been not a little 
affected by the moving and uncommon adventures of this il- 
luftrious virgin, he was tempted to enlarge the ftory, and give 
it fome additional embellifhments. ‘This tragical event is fup- 
pofed to have happened at Antioch, in the reign of the em~ 
peror Dioclefian. Mr. Boyle tells us, that his view in writing 
his narrative, was ‘ to convey unperceived into the minds of 
his readers, high and noble fentiments of the Chriftian re- 
ligion, and its fublime dictates ; and thereby both to elevate 
their minds to.a generous contempt of all they can lofe and . 
fuffer for it; and to fill them with bright ideas of heroic vir- 
tue, and of the much brighter, glories, with which it will 
hereafter be crowned.’ ) 

Our author has employed her hiftoric mufe in promoting the 
fame pious and laudable defign. 


a: ee, ee ae et * 


lufortunate Senfibility; or the Life of Mrs. L—. Written by herfelf. 
In a Series of fentimental Letters, dedicated to Mr. Yorick in the 
Eljfian Fields. 2 ¥olss 6s. WRichardfon and Urquhart. 


_ From the title we are led to expect misfortunes, acute fen- 
fibility, and fentiment, with a hint of fomething Shandean, 
either in the manner or the matter; but, in the perufal, we 
find a crude uninterefting attempt, which we know not how to 
characterize but by negatives. It is not entertaining, it is not 
affecting, it is not inftru€tive. There is'a femblance of fen- 
timent and of reafoning; but it is a feeming outfide, which 
covers a moft difgufting poverty. There is an attempt ata 
lively manner, and fometimes at a little licentioufnefs ; but it 
is fortunate when the hand is unable to execute what the heart 
does not fcruple to contrive. From whatever caufe it may pro- 
ceed, this is really a harmlc/s performance. 


The Denouement ; or the Hiflory of Lady Louifa Wingrove. By a 
Lady. \2m0. 35. Robinfon. 

This lady defies criticifm, becaufe fhe is fecure from detec- 
tion ; but we would hint to her that fhe is not fo fecure as fhe 
may perhaps imagine. We diicover, from forms and modes of 
expreflion, from the defcription of different fcenes, circam- 
ftances which together amount almoft to demonftration. But 
we will be difcreet and filent. The-ftory is artfully woven, and 
eX- 
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explained with fome addrefs; though we do not think it en- 
titled to any very great fhare of applaufe. We fhould have 
difcovered the fex of the author by many circumftances, par- 
ticularly by a delicacy and tendernefs which is feldom imitated 
by our fex with fuccefs. The verfes are foft and eafy ; neither 
brilliant, nor highly poetical. 


MISCELLANEOU §, 


A Differtation on the Prophecies relating to the final Refloration of 
the Jews. By the Kev. E. W. Whitaker. Suva 15. 6d, 
Rivington. 

The author of this traét endeavours to prove, that the Jews 
will be finally reftored to their ancient country, where they will 
‘ fee a long age of profperity, under the protection of God and 
his Chrift ;’ and that the things, preparatory to their refto- 
ration, have been regularly coming to pafs. With this view 
he produces 1. thofe predictions which, he thinks, relate fim- 
ply to the final reftoration of the Ifraelites; 2. thofe which 
point out the circumftances attending the promifed rettoration ; 
and 3. thofewhich mention cirecumitances fubfequent to this 
great event. | | , 

‘It is, he fays, exprefsly predicted, that the ftate of the re- 
ftored people fhall be both happy and glorious; and that the 
peace which they fhall enjoy, fhall extend to all the nations of 
the earth, the whole globe acknowleging one King, and one 
Lord, even Chrift ; and that from this flate they fhall never be 
ejected ; for though at the clofe of a determinate period, an 
attempt fhall be made to interrupt their happinefs, that at- 
tempt fhall mifcarry, by the vifible interpofition of divine 
power, and prove only the forerunner of this age of temporal 
felicity being changed for endlefs happinefs.’ 

Our author collects the prophecies, in great profufion, with- 
Out any critical examination ; and does not feem to have fuf- 
pected, that there was any {uch event foretold by the prophets, 
as a reftoration of the Jews from their Babylonian captivity. 


An Anfwer to a Letter lately addreffed to her Grace the Duchefs of 
Devenfhire. 4to. 15. Crowder, 


It has long fince been enacted by the legiflature of this coun- 
try, that peers fhall not intermeddle in the election of members 
of the houfe of commons; and, from the inftance which has 
given rife to the apologetical Letter now before us, it might 

erhaps not be thought an improper amendment, that the pro- 
hibition fhould be extended to the ladies of peers. Hada 
Roman matron been deteéted influencing the Comitia, even in 
the moft private manner, her conduct would immediately have 
excited general difapprobation ; but had the proceeded fo far 
as to decorate her head with an emblematical reprefentation of 


her partiality, fuch as a fox’s tail, we may venture to fay ms 
© 
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fhe would have been expelled the Campus Martius, as a pro- 
digy ominous to the republic. Nor is it improbable, that to 
expiate fo wanton a violation of decorum, her extraordin 
creft would ‘have been publicly facrificed at the fhrine of the 
goddefs Vetta. Such interference as has been defcribed, was 
not more repugnant to the fpirit of the Roman conftitution 
than it is to that of our own country; and it was therefore 
with the utmoft regret that we lately beheld one Britith lady 
in particular, not only ‘commit, but erfevere, during feveral 
weeks, in an act of indifcretion, which the illuftrious virtues 
of a Cornelia would hardly have compenfated. 


- Letters in bebalf of Profeffors of Mufic, refiding in the Country. 
4to. 6d. Wilkie. 

Thefe Letters, written by Mr. Edward Miller, organift of 
Doncafter, are addreffed to the managers of the enfuing grand 
performance in commemoration of Handel; and to the direc- 
tors of the fund for the benefit of decayed muficians and their 
families, refident in London. The author’s benevolent defign 
is to recommend to a participation of the public munificence, 
the decayed muficians in the country. Mr. Miller pleads the 
caufe of this neglected part of the profeflion with great energy ; 
and his condué is the more difinterefted, that he pofitively dif- 
claims any perfonal confideration to himfelf. 


A French Grammar, To which is prefixed, an Analyfis relating to 
that Subject. By R. Labutte. Svo. 4s. White. 


This Grammar is compofed, according to the method in 
French called Raifonné, and has been ufed by the author with 
approbation, during forty years, in the Univerfity of Cam- 
bridge. 

Cobwebs to catch Flies: or, Dialogues in Jbort Sentences. 2 Vols. 
12mo. 25. Marfhall. 


The author of thefe volumes, who appears to be a lady, has 
taken uncommon pains to provide eafy leflons, in words of 
three, four, five, fix letters, for children from three to five years 
of age; and inflructive leffons, in words of one, two, three, 
four fyllables, for children ‘ of a larger growth.?— What the 


fays of herfelf is very true: ‘ fhe is miftrefs of the infantine 
language.’ 


Letters from a Mother to ber Children. TwoVols. 12m0, 25¢ 
Marfhall. 


The author’s principal defign in this work is not to amufe 
her young readers, but to furnifh them with moral and reli- 
gious inftruétion, and prayers. for common occafions, fuited 


° the circumftances, the wants, and the capacities of chil- 
rene ’ 


CO R- 
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"CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of the CRITICAL Review. 
Sie, 


YOU will oblige me by inferting, in your next Review, 
the inclofed Addre/s to the Public, refpecting the Tuzoro- 
GIcAL Reposirory. It is proper it fhould be announced to 
the friends of free enquiry in this country; and by fuch 
your publication is fure to be read, while the writers of it 
fhall continue to treat with candour and liberality thofe who 
differ from them with refpeé to particular opinions. 

1 am, 
Sir, 
Birmingham, Your very humble fervant, 
23d May, 1784. | js PRIESTLEY, 


10, THE PUBLIC, 


AS many Perfons have expreffed their wifhes that the THEO- 
LOGICAL REPOSITORY, three volumes of which ‘were 
completed in 1771, may be revived (it being prefumed that the 
prefent times are favourable to the increafe of theological, as 
well as of other kinds of knowlege) and as no more eligible 
{fcheme has yet been thought of for the purpofe, Dr. Priefiley 
is willing to. charge himfeif with the conduct of it, as he did 
before, affifted by.a number of judicious friends, refiding with 
him in BramincHam, by whofe advice he will be happy to 
be guided with refpeét to the reception or rejection of the 
papers that may be fent for the work. _ 

The particular plan of this work may be feen in the Jntro- 
duction prefixed to the firft volume. In general, it ts defigned 
for the reception of all Original Effays, Hints, Queries, Se. that 
are calculated to promote religious knowlege ; and all lovers of 
truth, the enemies as well as the friends of Chriftianity, or of 
any fyftem of it, are fincerely invited to join their labours in 
carrying on the defign. 

Dr. Prrestiey prefumes that. he may fafely appeal to the 
three preceding volumes of the Repofitory, as a proof of the 
ftric&t impartiality with which it was conducted; and he will 
promife the fame impartiality in future. 3 

All Papers or Letters, intended for this work, may be fent 
(poft paid) either to Dr. Prresriry, in BirmincGrHam, or to 
Mr. Jounson, N° 72, St. Paul’s Church-Yard, Lonpon. 

If this Propofal meets with encouragement, the work wilh 
be publithed in .occaficnal numbers as betore, and public notice 
will be given when the firit number is printed. 


*- ~ 7 i *% 





